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...@ More students and a... . 


limited number of prime 
spaces upset some 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


inding a parking spot was made more 
difficult this year due to increased 
enrollment at NECC. 

At the Lawrence campus, some wonder 
how to deal with an increase of 200 stu- 
dents when there is one attached lot with a 
capacity of about 100 cars. 

There is a lot a block away on Common 
Street, and one two blocks away on Methuen 
Street, both of which provide a total of 
almost 250 spaces. 


These are not a cause for concern for day _ 


students, but those with night classes and 
the anticipation of the winter have some 
speculating. 

“Snow is a real concern for us. Also, if it 
does snow, we lose some spaces,” said Kelly 
Sullivan, assistant to the dean in Lawrence. 
She handles parking concerns for the col- 


anyone is looking forward to. 

“Tm just trying to imagine this in th 
wintertime. It’s horrendous in the winter- 
time. I just hope I can find a space at all,” 
said student senator Arthur LaFave. 

Similar complaints have increased since 
the transfer of the health programs from 
Haverhill to Lawrence, said security guard 
Harold Metthe. More students in an area 
already crunched for space has put a strain 
on parking during the day. 

“We always had complaints, but they’ve 
gotten worse. We have quite a few classes 
this year here,” he said. 

Although security will escort any mem- 
ber of the college community upon request, 
inquiries into the service have not increased 
with the flow of students on the campus. 

There has been “quite a bit more” ve- 
hicles in every lot, especially on Methuen 
Street, Sullivan said. NECC pays the parking 
fees for all cars registered with the school 
on the Common and Methuen Street lots to 
the city of Lawrence. 


Construction on many streets surround- 
See PARKING Page 8 


College raises money 
for hurricane victims 


@ Two families wiped out 
by Georges aided by 
campus fund-raising 


ECC students, faculty, and staff 

raised more than $1,430 to aid two 
families whose homes in Puerto 

Rico and the Dominican Republic were 
destroyed by Hurricane Georges last month. 
One of the victims of the storm is Candy 
Rentes, a single mother of three boys who 
worked in academic affairs until recently 
returning to Arecibo, Puerto Rico. The other 
family is Alberto Santos, his wife Mingo and 


their two sons who lost everything when 
Villa Mella, a town on the outskirts of Santo 
Domingo was devastated by the hurricane. 

Some at NECC contributed money to aid 
these families directly rather than to send 
money to government bureaus. 

Bette Brown of DCE services began col- 
lecting contributions for Rentes several 
weeks ago. Then, Jose Mena, financial aid 
counselor, learned of the plight of Santos, 
who Mena knew from his childhood in the 
Dominican Republic. Mena asked NECC to 
aid another family. 

Also, money was raised during the magic 
act of Sharing Our Talents II Oct. 2, when 

See COLLEGE Page 8 


Impulse 


Colleges look to 
promote alcohol 
awareness 


, 


News 


Congressional 
hopeful meets 
with students 


Todd Hart photo 
PROTESTING IN HAVERHILL: MassPIRG members Chris Lane, Chris 


Raymond, campus organizer Tiffany Skogstrom and Kateri McCarthy protest 
Exxon’s plans to drill for oil in the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. MassPIRG 
released a report detailing accidents Exxon is responsible for in the region. 


World music concert 


® Up With People set to 
perform on campus 


By CARLEY THORNELL 
News Editor 


p with People people are people 

persons. Bright bursts of color, ebul- 

lient songs and energetic dancing 
has made its way to Haverhill. 

The international group consisting of 
more than 150 young adults from around 
the globe will host a Broadway-style show 
in the sport and fitness center Oct: 28 at 
7:30 p.m. 

“There’s something in the show for ev- 
erybody,” said Lotte Strand, a member of 
Up with People from Denmark. 

“Roads,” the theme of this year’s produc- 
tion, features costumes and dancing styles 
from throughout the 20th century, as well 
as traditional and contemporary music. 

The group welcomes audience participa- 
tion, following through in its design to 
“expand global understanding through 


friendship, education, and reaching out to 
others,” said Wesley Dixon, Jr., chairman of 
the board. 

Strand has been in Haverhill for the past 
three weeks with crew members Jason 
Leonardo and Elena Navarrete, searching 
for host families for the rest of Up with 
People who will arrive Oct. 26. 

“The shows are really fun, but it’s really 
the people I meet who are the best. I’m 
learning about the world through them,” 
Strand said. \ 

She said she also enjoys the community 
service aspect, especially talking with chil- 
dren. 

“We don’t really have community ser- 
vice in Denmark, so it’s nice to help. With 
the group, I get to go around the world and 
help everywhere.” 

In Haverhill, volunteering efforts include 
discussion on eliminating prejudice and 
development of positive self-images with 
all sixth grade students. 

Workshops with the StillPoint dance 
company and the Top Notch players in 
See UP Page 8 
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Snacks and soda 
aren't enough 


@ College needs to 
give students more 
food alternatives 

during afternoons 


etting something to eat 
around campus in the 
early afternoon is re- 
ally getting to be a problem, 
unless soda, candy and chips 
are your idea of nourishment. 
While the cafeteria is sup- 
posed to remain open for lunch 
until 1:30 p.m. each day, don’t 
count on finding much open if 
you get there at 1:10. 
Very often, all hot food sta- 
tions will have been shut down 


Don’t count on 
finding much 
open if you get 
there at 1:10 


and salad and sandwich bars 


are bare. 

While it is understandable 
that the grills and other equip- 
ment need to be cleaned and 
food put away, breaking it all 
down before the listed closing 
hour is an inconvenience to 
the many students and staff 
who are still on campus, look- 
ing for a meal. 

Twenty minutes can mean a 
lot when a crammed schedule 
has already put restraints on 
one’s time. 

If snacks and drinks are 
available until 2 p.m., then all 
other stations should be avail- 
able until the posted closing 
hour. 

Other college campuses of- 
fer food concessions in their 
student centers late into the 
day. With no such options avail- 
able at NECC, we need all we 
can get. 


Computer lab director 


to stay until year’s end 


To the editor: 

Since my resignation from the 
college became public, I have been 
overwhelmed with support and 
concern from the college commu- 
nity. 

That support and the increased 
enrollment have allowed for the 
addition of the equivalent of 1.5 
positions to the academic com- 
puter lab staf f. 

Hopefully, with this increase 


se eR 


we will be able to address aca- 
demic computer lab issues before 
they become a crisis. 

I have agreed to stay on until 
the end of this semester to put 
these new positions in place. 

I want to thank everyone for 
the kind words and caring. 

Sandra Meldrum, director of 
academic computing 


The Observer is committed to getting it right. If you 
find errors, please call ext. 3640 and let us know. We 
will print a correction in our next issue. 
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ASSAULT WEAPON BECOMES JUSTIFIED 


What is your favorite kind 
of music and why? 


Matt French 

“Everything, pretty much. Alter- 
native music very often. I just like 
the way it sounds.” 


Mike Shaw, business 

“Alternative. Old school rap, too. I 
like it; it sounds good. Beastie 
Boys are my favorites,” 


ES 


Matt Hendrick, music 

“Mix of rock and blue grass, jazz, 
blues, classical Just everything 
depends on the mood I’m in. Ona 
rainy day (with a bottle of Jack 
Daniels), I listen to folk-blues.” 


Johanna Choina photos 


Luz Baez, criminal justice 
“All kinds, soft, rock, romantic. I 
don’t prefer anything, just all.” 


Nancy Dellaporta, business man- 
agement 

“Rap and hip-hop. I like the beats 
and the lyrics.” 


I. Negron, general studies © 
“Techno. I like it becalise it is 
modern. You can dance to it and 
listen.” 
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Alcohol: something worth dying for? 


@ Awareness week 
stirs memories of 
my brother’s 
addiction 


y oldest brother and I 
somberly climbed the 
long staircase of the 


shabby boarding house to the sec- 
ond floor. 

A small bouquet of flowers lay 
at the foot of one door. Our hearts 
were heavy with grief as we en- 
tered the room where our brother’s 
life ended early that morning, a 
victim of alcoholism. He was 53. 

We stood momentarily frozen 
as our eyes scanned the destitu- 
tion before us. 

Asmall gloomy room was clut- 
tered with the bleak necessities of 
life, offering nothing joyful or 
optimistic for the human soul. 

A tattered lounge chair and TV 
occupied the center ofthe space.A 
single bed baring a stained mat- 
tress was pressed against a wall 
directly under a window badly in 
need of paint. 

6 -Acompact refrigerator, toaster 
‘and microwave oven sat on a di- 
lapidated table in one corner. 

_ A few plates encrusted with 
leftover food lay on a rusty snack 
table: Safina 

The walls were of indistinguish- 
able*color and the cheap carpet 
was frayed and dirty with evidence 
of récent splatterings of food and 
vomit. cae 

Scattered about the window- 
sill, floor, bed, and in garbage bags 
everywhere, were empty vodka 
bottles. Next to the lounge chair 
was a bucket containing blood 
and body fluids regurgitated by 
Frank in his last hours. 

Slowly and silently we moved 
about gathering important papers, 

clothing, and small items of little 
worth that offered some senti- 
mental value. » 

We picked up a brass coin em- 
blazoned with a director’s chair, 
captioned, ‘Relax, God is in charge’ 
and engraved with the alcoholic’s 
prayer: “God grant me the seren- 
ity to accept the things I cannot 
change, courage to change the 
things I can, and wisdom to know 
the difference.” 

Frank had been a member of 
Alcoholic Anonymous and at- 
tended many meetings with prom- 
ises and hopes of recovery. But 
over the years he seemed to sink 
deeper into alcohol dependency. 

Memories of his painful life 
engulfed me. When he was very 
young, he was diagnosed by a psy- 
chologist as a slow learner with 
immaturities that would carry into 
adulthood. 

Unfortunately, psychology was 
not an accepted profession by the 
Catholic Church at that time and 
the strict nuns who taught at our 
parochial school offered no help, 
labeling him lazy and stupid, of- 
ten ridiculing him before the en- 


‘gance and _ belliger- 


lived, however, as-he 


tire class. 

Once, he mischievously got into 
my father’s liquor cabinet and 
swallowed enough alcohol to in- 
toxicate him, making him sick to 
his stomach. 

It seemed Frank was always the 
one to get into trouble among his 
friends. 

Ifthey were all throwing stones 
at tin cans, it was his stone that 
inadvertently crashed through 
someone’s car window. Harsh pun- 
ishment was inevitable as he suf 
fered the wrath ofa father born of 
a generation of hard knocks and 
limited tolerance. 

Later, as a teenager, I cleaned 
up after him when he came home 
drunk one night while my parents 
were out. But the extent of his 
drinking problem was not appar- 
ent to us until later in adulthood. 

Frank had an easy, gentle na- 
ture, was hard working and had 
gifted hands. 

But he did not share the same 
level of intelligence or command- 
ing respect his brother, father and 
cousins enjoyed, an important sta- 
tus inItalian-American families of 
that era. 

He often engaged in exagger- 
ated stories and unrealistic ideas 
to impress anyone who would lis- 
ten, but was usually met with 
criticism and belittlement, espe- 
cially from his father. 

Marriage and children proved 
to be too burdensome for him and 
his equally immature spouses. His 
usual soft nature 
turned into arro- 


ence when he drank, 
and all three mar- 
riages failed miser- 
ably. 

Once after being 
cast out from his 
home, he called beg- 
ging for a place to 
stay. I took him in 
under the condition 
that he seek help, and 
the next night we at- 
tended a local AA 
meeting and began 
one of many pro- 
grams to help — 
recover. 

They were all short 


relapsed again and 
again. 

AA advises fami- 
lies not to enable al- 
coholics and to allow 
them to reach their 
“bottom.” 

That bottom could 
result in death. There 
were many disputes 
in our family as we 
agonized over the 
tough-love philoso- 
phy, a heart wrench- 
ing concept, espe- 
cially for our mother. 

Our emotions ran 
the gamut from fear 
to anger to pity for 
Frank as we tried ev- 
ery conceivable way 
to reach him. 

He was arrested 
several times for 
drunk driving and 
was once found in the 
middle of the road, 
passed out with his 
foot on the brake. His 
driver’s license was 
revoked after re- 


peated offenses, a relief to us as 
we feared he might kill himself or 
worse, an innocent victim. 

He spent two years in prison 
for conspiring to bring bodily harm 
to an employer who continually 
berated him. 

The threats were made while 
under the influence of liquor and 
secretly recorded by a convicted 
felon who traded the tapes to au- 
thorities for a soft deal on some 
criminal charges. 

The sentence put enormous 
strain on our family as every week- 
end was spent visiting him at the 
various facilities he was trans- 
ferred to throughout the state, 
supplying him with food and ciga- 
rettes, and working with legal ser- 
vices to appeal his sentence. 

Finally, after his release, with 
the support and help of family, he 
began working with our older 
brother, helping him start up a 
small restaurant business. 

He worked long and hard dur- 
ing these periods and also helped 
others with carpentry, auto main- 
tenance and general all-around 
handyman work. 

Most people he met were en- 
amored by his generous nature, 
kind heart, and sense of humor. 

But inevitably he would relapse, 
necessitating detox programs, a 
feat which took much patience, 
maneuvering, and planning by us. 

There were guidelines, long 
waiting lists and the usual bu- 


UPS - 
Now Hiring for 
Part-time Jobs, 
$10.50 to $11.75* 
per hour to start! 


UPS offers excellent permanent part-time employment with 
full-time benefits. Several shifts are available: 
Day Sort: 12:30 — 5:30 p.m. 


Twi Sort: 6:00 — 11:00 p.m. 
Mid Sort: 11:00 — 4:00 a.m. 


reaucratic red tape to overcome 
before gaining admission to these 
facilities. 

After several weeks of inten- 
sive treatment and counseling, he 
would emerge a model patient, 
resigned to get back on track and 
was placed in halfway homes for 
clean, dry residents. 

The climb back up to sobriety 
was a profound battle and he was 
becoming less capable of resist- 
ing, physically and mentally. 

Months would pass with prom- 
ise of success. Frank would help 
out with family chores and other 
projects, but his body was show- 
ing signs of weakness and he be- 
gan developing chronic digestive 
disorders. 

Doctors warned of the serious- 
ness of his medical condition and 
the dangers of continued drink- 
ing, but eventually he fell into old 
habits. 

He suffered blackouts and sei- 
zures and was severely injured 
several times falling down stairs. 

He was seriously injured in a 
hit and run accident while riding 
a bicycle, and repeated internal 
problems sent him to the local 
emergency room regularly. 

He set fire to his room at- 
tempting to cook a meal while 
drunk and was evicted from his 
residence, requiring us to start 
the whole detox process over again. 

Not long before he died doctors 
told us that Frank could not stop 


Preload: 3:30 - 8:30 a.m. 


_ Tues day & Thursday — 


“Training | 


a Lawn nee St., sth Floor 


drinking if he wanted. Alcohol 
ruled his body, poisoning it slowly 
but surely. 

Alcoholism is a disease that 
ravages the mind and body of its 
victims, devastating entire fami- 
lies, friends and loved ones in its 
wake. 

But while other diseases draw 
compassion from a sympathetic 
society, alcoholism is still shrouded 
in the belief that its victims can 
simply stop drinking at will. 

But it is that very will that is 
caught in the fierce clutches of 
this relentless disease, leaving little 
match for the meek. With intense 
treatment and support, some sur- 
vive, others do not. 

To think one would choose a 
life of physical and mental de- 
spair, estrangement from loved 
ones, homelessness, and poverty 
rather than to just will it all away 
is far too simplistic an answer for 
such a complicated affliction. 

An overwhelming sadness filled 
my heart knowing that Frank’s 
last moments were spent in this 
hopeless, lonely place. 

I remembered how he sobbed 
in my arms during his darkest 
moments of despair and rejection. 
He wanted only to be accepted and 
to fit in. He had much to offer, but 
life was just too much ofa struggle. 

Picking up the bucket contain- 
ing the last vestige of his life, I 
emptied it in the adjoining bath- 
room. The battle was over. 


UPS also offers low cost transportation to and from work. 
For more information, please see your UPS recruiter 
from 1 to 4 p.m.at: 


_ Monday, Tuesday & Thursday 
Department of Employment & 


Training 
80 Merrimack St., 


Haverhill, MA 


Or call (978) 441-3400 


* Includes applied incentive @ 20 hours 


UPS is an equal opportunity employer 
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It’s time to put Clinton nonsense behind us 


@ Congressional censure 
would bring a welcomed 
closure 


blazing orange sun sets over rough 
A= A storm is brewing as Bill 

Clinton is escorted to the plank of 
the S.S. Washington. 

Prowling sharks lurk beneath the ship, 
and they have one thing on their mind. 
Getting a big chunk ofthe tantalizing chum 
Captain Starr has been lobbing overboard 
for months. The chum meanders in the 
ocean’s cold depths, creating trails like 
tendrils miles long. 

I wish this take on the Clinton affair 
would bring it to a resolution. For many 
Americans, the issue already has a sense of 
finality to it. Clinton lied about sex. How 
many of us can deny we would do the same 
thing? 

I don’t mean to give Clinton any undue 


REMEMBER, MAKE 
THIS LOOK SOLEMN 
AND DIGNIFIED... 


sympathy. What he did was improper. But 
it was all about sex. 

Those who bring up tampering with 
witnesses and other accusations are forget- 
ting this essential fact: It’s all intertwined, 
it’s all.a lie. 

Do we think that Clinton would’ve had 
an affair, but be ready to admit it so easily? 
The lying, and possible tampering isn’t 
right, but it’s all part of the act. 


So what should be done? 

There has been discussion of a possible 
censure ofthe president, particularly among 
congressional Democrats. Andrew Jackson 
was censured. Censure is an official repri- 
mand from Congress, stated in solemn and 
straightforward terms. 

This is what needs to be done. Bill Clinton 
has done a good job as a president, and 
America realizes this. Impeachment clearly 


isn’t the answer. The lurid details of “Cap- 


. tain” Starr’s report are the chum that has 


been attracting the GOP sharks. 

These partisan sharks, and I hate to as- 
sociate this term with such a graceful crea- 
ture, have been prowling for any way in 
which they can sink their many rows of 
teeth into the president. 

Yes, there are real issues that need to be 
addressed, but the Starr report to me seemed 
to reek of a scrambling for substantive 
accusations, when there really aren’t any. 

Starr seems to think that there are, but 
once again, it’s all about sex. Yes, it’s almost 
as if he wants to be a latter-day Archibald 
Cox. He is a small-minded man who wants 
a big reputation. He wants to bring down a 
president. d 

The sharks have been trailing him every 
step of the way, and they'll continue to do 
so. 

Nixon used the FBI, and CIA to cover up 
an actual break-in. Andrew Jackson abused 
the nation’s treasury of all things. The 
genocide in Kosovo, global economic crisis, 
and the shaky stock market at home are a 
few things we might turn our attention to. 
The S.S. Washington is in stormy seas, and 
its fate should concern us all. 

Let us not feed our president to the 
sharks, for if we do, we will have sacrificed 
a largely good man to his ravenous political 
rivals, something surely worse than any 
fling with Lewinsky. 

She has moved on to greener pastures, 
and it’s time we did the same. 


Observer columnist troubled by his job title envy 


@ Some are long, wordy, 
preposterous, yet this 
columnist wants his own 


I J nlike many 10 year olds and most 
folks my age, I don’t know what I 
want to be when I grow up. 

Not that I don’t have career aspirations; 
I do. It’s just that I seem to waffle when it 
comes to deciding on a lifetime profession: 
teacher, writer, squeegee man, or human 
cannon ball in the circus. 

I do know Id like to find satisfying 
employment before it’s time for mandatory 
withdrawals from my IRA. I’d prefer a job 
that didn’t involve spending a large chunk 
of the day working, or donning a tie. I’ve yet 
to master the fine art of tying a “noose.” 

Someone once hinted that I’'d be good 
working with people, because I’m a “people 
person.” What does that mean? 

Yeah, I think working with people and 
helping those who are down on their luck 
would be rewarding. Until, of course, they 
start asking me to help them move furni- 
ture every Saturday. 

To be honest, I'd be perfectly content at 
ajob where I'd have a long $20 job title, like 
some employees at NECC have. 

If you’ve read the Observer, you know 
the titles I’m talking about. Most of them 
are as long as the Starr report. If you’re new 
to NECC, here’s what I mean: Joe Bagadonuts, 
acting associate dean interoffice gossip and 
organizing director of weekly football pool. 
Or Jane Crabtree, executive vice dean of 
unhealthy living/smoking, and assistant 
administrative coffee maker. 

Currently I work at home. I’m in charge 
of the laundry, loading and unloading the 
dishwasher, and lugging our trash to the 


dump. I enjoy my work; it’s satisfying and I 
feel I excel at what I do. 

Today I named myself employee of the 
month for October. As a reward my wife 
and son are allowing me to park my car 
closest to our front steps. 

One of the problems with working at 
home, besides the occasional missing sock, 
is not having an official job title. 

I mean, yeah, I clean lint from the dryer 
(I particularly like when you can remove a 
whole piece at once, like after drying a large 
blanket or comforter), but what do I call 
myself, LINT MAN? 

I know Id feel better about myself if I 
had a job title like Chet Hawrylciw’s. He’s 
the associate dean humanities, human ser- 
vices/social sciences and health programs. 
For those of you keeping score, that’s a 61- 
letter job title, not counting commas or the 
word “and.” 

I haven’t a clue as to what the job of 
associate dean humanities, human services| 
social sciences and health programs en- 
tails. Maybe he e-mails jokes to his friends 
all day. All I know is I'd take a 61-letter job 
title any day of the week. 

I need a job title with panache, some 
gusto, and a lot of letters. I'd take Ed “51 
letters” Deschuytner’s title, associate dean 
technology, math/science and health pro- 
fessions over President Hartleb’s in a nano- 
second. 

Sure, being college president has its 
perks: reserved parking space, private din- 
ing room, and a raise every couple of weeks, 
But there’s something about having a 51- 
letter title, compared with a nine-letter 
one. 

Plus I like the melodic sound that “asso- 
ciate dean technology, math/science and 
health professions” makes as it rolls off the 
lips. Pure poetry. 

Now I know there are those out there in 
Observerland, the cynics, skeptics, and those 
with short job titles, pooh-poohing these 
long-winded job titles. 

I’m sure there are many who find them 
absurd, pompous, and pretentious. 

And [’d bet my pet spotted owl that 
environmentalists wince, thinking about 
the acres and acres of forest denuded, every 
time Mary “67 letters” Prunty’s title, associ- 
ate dean for business and international 


programs and nontraditional learning, is 
printed. 

So be it. Perhaps some of you are suffer- 
ing from job title envy? 

I know that as acting executive organiz- 
ing director associate dean of sorting darks 
and lights, scrubbing dirty pots and pans, 
and getting a life, that I feel pretty darn 
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LEAVE NO ONE BEHIND: 
The Challenge of Diversity 


Presented by Karen Laing 
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Wednesday, October 28, 1998 
12:00-1:00 Library Conference Area C 
Haverhill Campus 


Please bring a lunch and join us in the first of a year long series on Diversity 
Ag = STUDENTS ARE WELCOME and ENCOURAGED TO ATTEND 
Classes are welcome to attend 


The shrinking global village is seen daily in our increasingly 
multi-ethnic classrooms. What does this mean to us as teachers, 
administrators, staff and students at Northern Essex ? 
How can effective teaching take place within an ever-changing 
landscape of people, perceptions, paradigms and possibilities? 
The more things change, the more things change. 

How do we, as members of the academic community chart a 
course for life-long learning even as 
we strive to remain rigorous, relevant and flexible? 


Karen Laing is an Assistant Professor of English at North Shore 
Community College. Ms. Laing teaches composition, poetry, African 
American Writers and interdisciplinary courses on the Holocaust. 
She also designs and presents workshops on eliminating oppression and 
multi-cultural education. 


This event is the first in a series of diversity programs that will be sponsored 
throughout the year. For more information on this event call: 
Judith Kamber ext. 3955 or send E-mail to jkamber@necc.mass.edu 


All events are co-sponsored by 
The Office of Faculty & Staff Development, the Diversity Committee, 
New Beginnings, the Student Activities Department 
and the College Life and Healthy Living Unit 
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good with my new job title. 

As a wannabe columnist, looking for 
filler on a slow news day, I tip my cap to the 
NECC brass who concoct these titles: keep 
up the good work, you make my job so 
much easier. 

And remember, readers, when it comes 
to job titles at NECC: size does matter! 
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Meet this year’s student senators 


Kevin J. Buckley Jr. 

President 

Major: Criminal Justice 
Residence: Lawrence 

Goals at NECC: “Get associate’s 
degree.” 

Goals for the student senate: “Im- 
prove quality of education and on- 
campus activities for all students.” 


Arthur LaFave, Jr. 
Treasurer 
Major: Liberal Arts 

- Residence: Epping, N. H. 
Goals at NECC: “Committed to 
the “mission.” 
Senate goals: “Improving the qual- 
ity of education, showing students’ 
abilities, bettering the process of 
understanding.” 


A Degre 


Timothy Sidley 

Major: Liberal Arts 

Residence: Methuen 

Goals at NECC: “To achieve the 
best education.” 

Senate goals: “To improve quality 
of education at NECC.” 


Stephanie C. Howard 
Programming Committee 
Chair/Lawrence 

Major: Criminal Justice 
Residence: Lawrence 

Goals at NECC: “To graduate.” 
Senate goals: Improve the quality 
of education Ae 


Gazelle Aram 
Vice President/Haverhill 

Major: Liberal Arts 

Residence: Andover 

Goals at NECC: “To graduate with 
more than just an academic edu- 
cation.” 

Senate goals: “To enable more 
students to become involved with 
school activities and to promote 
i tivities.” 


Cory Hua 

Major: International Business 
Residence: Lawrence 

Goals at NECC: “Finish school.” 
Senate goals: “Create more activi- 
ties on campus in both Lawrence 
and Haverhill.” 


e That Fits Into 


Your Life. 


At New Hampshire College we have designed a bachelor’s degree that fits your career goals. 


_ THE 
BUSINESS 


DEGREE 
that Works. 


Concentrations* are available in: 


Our Business Studies Program will give you the flexibility to tailor your bachelor’s degree. 


© Accounting » Aviation Management * Business Administration « 
Business Finance « Computer Information Systems * Healthcare 
Management ° Human Resource Management ° International 
Management * Marketing * Production and Inventory Control ° 


Small Business Management 


Bachelor’s Degree in Business 
A Degree That Fits Into Your Life 


Next term starts Nov. 2 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center © 19-A Keewaydin Drive © Salem, NH 03079-2840 © (603) 893-9600 © www.nhe.ed 


* All programs not offered at all centers. Please contact center for program offerings. 


Jennifer A. Peck 

Vice President/Lawrence 

Major: Criminal Justice 
Residence: Andover 

Goals at NECC: “To stay on Dean’s 
List.” 

Senate goals: “To bring the school 
closer.” 


Anait Altunian 

Programming committee chait/ 
Haverhill 

Major: L.A./International relations 
Residence: Groveland 

Goals at NECC: “To take advan- 
tage of all the opportunities that 
NECC offers and go on with my 
experiences here to a four year 
school.” 

Senate goals: “To provide extra- 
curricular activities to students 
and promote school spirit.” 


J. C. Lopez 

Secretary 

Major: Computer Science 
Residence: North Andover 

Goals at NECC: “Help students 
voice their opinion on academic 
matters and social issues, espe- 
cially Hispanic minorities.” 
Senate goals: “Give 100 percent in 
every area and become a useful 
tool for the student government 
as well as the student body; to 
help and challenge in all areas and 
be a hard working senator so that 
the student government can reach 
all goals.” 


Red Cross, NECC 
partnership 
starts 


he Merrimack Valley Red Cross 

and NECC announced they will 
be partnering to offer a Founda- 
tions of Health Care course on the 
Lawrence Campus. 

The course is designed for those 
interested in becoming a nursing 
assistant or home health aide. It is 
offered on Wednesdays from 8 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Oct. 21 to Dec. 23 
and will include a one-week 
practicum in a long-term care fa- 
cility Jan. 4 to Jan. 8. 

“This course is the perfect start 
for anyone who is considering a 
career in the health fields,” said 
President David Hartleb. “It is con- 
sistent with the college’s philoso- 
phy of providing flexible programs 
that meet community needs.” 


“For nearly a century, the 
American Red Cross has been a 
leader in providing quality nurs- 
ing and health care education to 
the community,” said John 
Licciardi, American Red Cross. “We 
are delighted to partner with 
Northern Essex in an effort which 
expands the health care training 
options currently offered by the 
college.” 

The college offers associate 
degrees in registered nursing, ra- 
diologic technology and respira- 
tory care and certificates in dental 
assisting, licensed practical nurs- 
ing, Medical Assisting, Medical 
Billing, Dialysis Patient Care Tech- 
nician and Respiratory Care. 

The college has received a 
$5,000 grant from the Stevens 
Foundation to provide mentors 
and support services for bilingual, 
bicultural students taking this 
course 
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Here’s where the money goes... 


@ $29.4 million FY’99 budget is 
approved by the board of trustees 
to run the college through next 
June 


For the Period July 1,1998 to June 30,1999 


ACADEMIC SERVICES 


Administrative office staffing (fringe benefits). $332,710 
Base $146,765 
Restricted Mail/Office/Graphics $124,560 
Contract travel $10,000 
Accreditation fees $12,000 
Evening staff associates $7,388 
Part-time day faculty/staff $40,317 
Lawrence Law Library rental $22,000 
Maintenance contracts $29,000 
Part-time DCE credit faculty $2,350,000 
Organizational mission review $20,000 
Recruitment and retention $3,500 
Contract course development/implementation $3,000 
Program currency and accreditation $6,000 
Accreditation/reaccreditation and site visits $17,000 
Reorganization ($73,368) 
Honors program $3,000 
ADVISING CENTER 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $162,224 
Part-time $30,000 
Base $5,000 
M/O/G $2,500 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Staffing (fringe benefit) $75,524 
Part-time staff $19,287 
Base and M/O/G $4,000 
Memberships $2,000 
Scholarships $6,000 
BUSINESS DIVISION 
Administrative office staffing (Fringe Benefits) + $97,919 
Part-time $23,714 
Evening staff associate (DCE coordinator) $6,760 
Business administration staffing (Faculty) $192,004 
Office technology staffing (Faculty) $221255 
Health information staffing (Faculty) $35,325 
Total division $576,977 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Administrative office staffing (fringe benefits) $108,194 
Part-time $3,321 
Evening staff associate $2,584 
Behavioral sciences staffing (faculty) $355,271 
History and government staffing (faculty) $139,950 
Paralegal staffing (faculty) $14,979 
Teachers preparation part-time (faculty) $7,339 
Total division $631,638 


HUMANITIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Administrative office staffing (fringe benefits) $112,004 
Evening staff associate $7,804 
English and foreign language staffing (faculty) $620,046 


Creative arts, philosophy/religion staffing (faculty) $251,177 


Total division $991,031 
MATH, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Administrative office staffing (faculty) $108,585 
Evening staff associate $17,481 
Math staffing (faculty) $322,312 
Natural sciences staffing (faculty) $581,327 
Electronic/engineering science staffing (faculty) $226,225 
Part-time $10,719 
Computer science staffing (faculty) $297,513 
Total division $1,564,162 


HUMAN SERVICES AND HEALTH PROFESSIONALS 


Administrative office evening staff associate $3,616 
Center for nursing education staffing (Faculty) $131,135 
Registered Nursing staffing (Faculty) $308,493 
Part Time (Faculty) $25,845 
Health Educ. Support Center staffing (Faculty) $29,084 
Part Time (Faculty) $64,320 
Licensed Practical Nursing staffing (Faculty) $225,339 
Part Time (Faculty) $15,000 
Radiologic Tech. staffing (Faculty) $88,929 
Part Time (Faculty) $3,157 
Respiratory Care staffing (Faculty) $78,391 
Part Time (Faculty) $26,461 
Criminal Justice Faculty $37,931 
Sign Language Interpreter program (faculty) $187,130 
Human service/mental health tech. (faculty) $141,600 
Early Childhood faculty $82,181 
Dental Assistant faculty $41,723 
Part Time Faculty $3,423 
Medical Assistant faculty $30,000 
part-time faculty $4,046 


Dialysis Tech Faculty $14,190 
Total Division $1,541,994 
DIVISION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPORT 


Administrative office staffing (fringe) $109,952 
Evening staff associate $5,166 
Library services staffing (fringe) $197,033 
Part-time $72,138 
Instructional media staffing (fringe) $246,553 
Part-time $13,000 
Assessment center staffing (fringe) $161,112 
Part-time $22,388 
Writing center staffing $35,405 
part-time $10,432 
Math center staffing $39,282 
Reading Center staffing $36,667 
ELC Haverhill staffing (fringe) $37,931 


Lawrence academic support center staffing (fringe) $57,762 


Development studies staffing (fringe) $217,885 
ESL Lawrence staffing (fringe) $110,002 
Total division $1,372,708 
KENOZA LEARNING PROJECT 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $50,450 
Fringe benefits at 30 percent $15,135 
Software and site licenses $1,000 
Evaluation materials $1,000 
Marketing costs $10,000 
Operational costs $2,500 
Sup. learning materials $1,000 
Office equipment $2,500.00 
Total academic affairs $10,122,502 
CONTINUING EDUCATION SERVICES 
Staffing fringe benefits $401,648 
Part-time faculty (non-credit, CBlandcontract) - $294,100 
Part-time staff $11,596 
Base $25,000 
Restricted M/O/G $42,800 
Overtime/registrations $10,000 
Educational supplies (contract and non- credit) $85,000 
Consultants $10,000 
Facilities rental : $42,000 
Total sontinuingeduestion Apo OFS , $922,144 


RESIDENT'S OFFICE 


Staffing (fringe benefits) $203,693 
Base $10,000 
Restricted M/O/G nar $8,500 
President housing allowance $9,000 
Maintenance $2,000 
Consultants _ $50,000 
FACULTY AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $83,309 
Base and M/O/G $7,200 
Training fund $80,000 
Total President’s office $453,702 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT’S OFFICE 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits) $121,897 
Base $3,000 
M/O/G $2,000 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 
Staffing (fringe benefit) $121,360 
Base $12,180 
M/O|G $6,820 
Clipping service $2,820 
Summer program $3,000 


CENTER FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Staffing (Fringe Benefit) $223,916 
Part-time staff $35,000 
Base $18,000 
M/O|G $7,000 
Marketing assistant (rev. reimburse) $40,000 
Advertising (transferred from marketing) $34,430 
Part-time faculty $190,000 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $88,566 
Total Executive Assistant’s Office $909,989 
LAWRENCE CAMPUS 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $268,345 
Part-time staff $25,091 
Base $7,750 
M/O|G $11,500 
Community outreach/public relations $7,646 
Maintenance $45,000 
Heat, light, power $137,000 
Security contract $110,000 
Cleaning contract $81,250 
Parking $15,360 
Snowplowing $20,000 
Remodel $25,000 
Total Lawrence Campus $753,945 


INSTITUTIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Staffing (fringe benefits) $132,601 
Base $10,000 
Equipment maintenance $3,000 
Restricted M/O/G $12,000 
Women Of NECC $3,000 
PRIVATE SECTOR FUND RAISING 
Part-time staff $15,327 
PUBLIC SECTOR FUND-RAISING 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $98,188 
Base $5,900 
M/O|G $4,100 
Title II] consultant $10,000 
ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Staffing (fringe benefit) $46,375 
Part-time staff $13,124 
M/O|G $14,000 
Base $7,000 
Telethon $11,000 
Total Institutional Advancement $385,615 
INFORMATION SERVICES Veet, 
Staffing (fringe benefits) ~ $115,750 
Base $4,675 
Restricted M/O/G $2,000 
Contract computer maintenance $2,800 
Internet provider $27,500 
SIS training $210,000 
Distance learning line service $35,000 
Remote ISP $20,000 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
Staffing (fringe benefits) _ $115,750 
Base $36,600 
M/O|G $1,960 
Hardware/software maintenance ~ $100,000 
Off site tape storage ~ $3,500 
Restricted equipment $1,706 
ACADEMIC COMPUTING ye 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $283,156 
Overtime $2,000 
Base_ ; $13,725 
MIOIG: ogee ; edeeeaneae 
Hardware|software ¢ Gaaintenance: ache se i "SE 750 
Adaptive computing reserve ip $2,000 
NETWORK AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $115,750 
Overtime/consultant ~-$10,000 
Base : $18,000 
M/O/G $800 
Telephone service $98,000 
Telephone maintenance $18,667 
Gallaudet telephone line $5,000 
Directory Ads/Listings $6,600 
Total Information Services $1,498,620 
ENROLLMENT MANAGEMENT 
Vice president’s office staffing (fringe benefits) $205,481 
Base $12,000 
Restricted M/O/G $3,500 
Student orientation $15,000 
Overtime/temp. $1,000 
Marketing and new initiatives $15,000 
New marketing $85,000 
STUDENT SERVICES 
Admissions staffing (fringe benefits) $358,166 
Part-time staff $11,060 
Overtime/temp. $14,000 
Base $7,200 
M/O|G $23,000 
Financial aid staffing (fringe benefits) $304,589 
Overtime/temp. $8,000 
Base $10,800 
M/O|G $18,500 
Observer $7,280 
ESL audit $2,500 
Registration & Records staffing (Fringe Benefits) $349,349 
Overtime/temp. $8,000 
Base $12,000 
M/O/G $35,000 
Total Student Services $1,169,444 
SPECIALIZED STUDENT SERVICES 
Counseling staffing (fringe benefits) $177,292 
Base $5,380 
M/O|G $3,000 
Psychologist $20,452 
Supported education part-time staff $10,639 
Consultant/temp. $2,000 
Base $1,761 
M/O/G 4 $600 
Women’s Network part-time staff $23,712 
Base $2,000 
M/O/G $2,250 
Deafand hard ofhearing services part-time staff $32,138 
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$29.4 million budget approved for FY’99 


Base $3,400 
M/O/G $1,600 
Part time interpreters $5,000 
Learning accom. staffing (fringe) $27,467 
Part-time $47,669 
Overtime/temp./consultants $1,000 
Base $7,928 
M/O/G $3,900 


Note-takers/paraprofessionals $22,000 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Staffing (fringe Benefits) $201,279 
Base $8,000 
M/O/G $8,000 
Overtime/temp. $2,000 


_ COLLEGE LIFE AND HEALTHY LIVING 
Administrative staffing (fringe) $61,855 


Overtime $1,750 
Base $2,050 
M/O/G $1,350 
Fitness Center Staffing (fringe) $45,872 
Athletics staffing (fringe) $46,140 


Student activities staffing (fringe) $35,404 
Health Services staffing (fringe) $86,883 


Physician (revenue reimb.) $3,350 
Base $4,000 
M/O|G $3,500 
PUBLICATIONS 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $116,516 
Part-time staff $22,055 
Base $7,650 
M/O/G $525 
MARKETING AND MAILING 
View Brochure $3,000 
Viewbook $10,000 
NECC credit brochure $70,298 
Academic handbook $7,000 
College catalog $15,000 
Inquiry card $6,000 
Miscellaneous publications $35,000 
_ Non-credit brochure $100,500 
Contingency fund $15,000 
Media advertising $155,767 


_ Total Enrollment Management $2,983,357 
- ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $158,372 


Part-time $5,000 
Overtime $10,000 
Base $17,500 
M/O/G $9,000 
Legal Services $25,000 
Audits $34,500 
Facilities $10,000 
HUMAN RESOURCES/PAYROLL 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $597,595 
Part-time staff $9,721 
Employee insurance $190,000 
Personnel ads $80,000 
Base $13,500 
M/O/G $19,000 
COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 
Staffing (Fringe Benefits) $322,491 
Base $14,000 
M/O/G $4,000.00 
BURSAR’S OFFICE 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $182,408 
Part-time staff $30,981 
Base $5,000 
M/O|G $12,000 ” 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
Staffing (fringe benefits) $550.001 
Overtime $5,000 
Base $90,000 
M/O//G $2,000 Todd Hart photo 
Heat/light/power/trash $821,000 SIGNING UP FOR THE FUTURE: Pentucket Regional student Nick Buckley 
Snow plowing $50,000 fills out a reply card for Mary Mount College in New York at NECC’s college fair. 
Security $267,000 The fair attracted regional and national college representatives and hundreds 
Contract cleaning $186,000 of area residents. 
Physical plant repair $200,000 
Total Administrative Services $3,921,069 
CAPITAL EQUIPMENT Personnel reclassifications $190,000 DTA grant $161,343 

Planning and research $25,000 Working reserve $250,000 McNair College success $190,221 
Academic computing $234,000 Estimated tailings (staffvacancies)$250,000 Disadvantagedstudentsprogram $35,524 
Administrative computing $37,400 Five-year $1 million loan $250,000 Mass.educational opportunity prog. $66,014 
Network & telecom. $5,000 Employee recognition program $1,200 Estimated Reimb.Mass/NH Rehab. $130,000 
Public relations $3,600 SCT steering committee $30,000 Endowment/scholarship/loan trust $290,000 
Academic $112,000 Employee settlements $48,500 Financial aid grants $3,736,870 
Administrative $110,800 Faculty Equity Bonus $104,000 General purpose trust $371,000 
Enrollment management $40,000 ‘Total spending Plan $23,144,643 Grant trusts $1,216,000 
Institutional advancement $2,200 TRUST FUNDS AND GRANTS Total Trust and Grants $6,318,677 

OPERATIONAL BUDGET REQUESTS Educational reference materials $121,705 GrandTotalandtrust/grants $29,463,320 


WITH EVERYTHING THIS BANK 


ACCO 


UNT HAS TO OFFER, WE COULDN’T 


MAKE YOUR LIFE ANY EASIER. 
UNLESS, OF COURSE, WE 


Only the Stud 


a coupon, BankB 
with HomeLink* 
Card with X-Press 


SUBWAY 


Sandwiches 


D FOR YOUR TUITION. 


ent Value Package' gives you so much for so little. 


\ f 
® new price as low as.$3 a month’ e get free sandwiches at Subway®' with ® BankBoston 
i 


oston Card and a student ID ¢ use 24-hour Online Banking 

‘e over 1,500 BankBoston ATMs ® use your BankBoston Serie yes 3454 39 S103! 
Check like a plastic check wherever MasterCard® is accepted sont a 12-93 al nosiia 
get overdraft protection if you overspend a little! ¢ call 1-800-2-BOSTON WENDY KANE 

¢ visit bankboston.com/students 


1. Valid school ID or acceptance letter required. To qualify for X-Press Check and Reserve Credit you must be at least 18 years of age and have no adverse credit history. 2. If you make withdrawals, deposits, 
transfers, and balance inquiries electronically by phone, ATM, or computer only, the monthly fee is discounted to $3. The normal monthly Student Value Package fee is $6. 3. Purchase a six-inch Subway® 
Sandwich and a 21-ounce soft drink and get a second six-inch Subway® Sandwich and 21-ounce soft drink of equal or lesser price free upon presentation of a Student Value Package coupon. Offer expires 
May 31, 1999. Offer available at participating Subway® locations and may not be combined with any other offer. One coupon per person per visit. Subway is a registered trademark of Doctors Associates 
Inc. 4. Online Banking with BankBoston HomeLink™’is free (eg., transferring funds, checking balances). There is a $3.50 monthly fee for Online Bill Payment with HomeLink. Member FDIC 
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Parking crunch on Lawrence campus 


@ Continued from page 1 
ing the Lawrence campus this fall has also 
made travel difficult. 

Compounded with the fact that half the 
those are one-way, students say they have 
to leave for class an average of 15 minutes 
earlier than last year. 

Although some students are concerned 
about night courses in the city, each 
Lawrence lot is fenced, with one opening 
acting as an exit and entrance. 

A gate which is usually closed on the 
adjoining lot is opened for exit following 
night classes. Incidents of criminal activity 
are at the same level as in previous years, 
said both Sullivan and Metthe. 

The Haverhill campus, however, with its 
multiple entrances and exits is more prone 
to thefts. 

Earlier this month, student Sherri 
Acevedo of Hampton, N.H. told security her 
minivan was broken into while it was parked 
on the Kenoza Street side parking lot. She 
said the back window was smashed and her 
purse, containing her wallet and two check- 
books, was stolen. 

Also, a vehicle was stolen from behind 
the Spurk Building last week. 

Last year at this time the college was 
busy dealing with a rash of car breaks, 
vandalisms and thefts, security said, but 
the problem was solved when a ring based 
in Lawrence was caught by police. 

Even with the precautions taken on the 
Lawrence campus, students are still leery. 

“If I was here at night, I'd be pretty 
scared,” said Melissa Rogers, whose only 
Lawrence class is on Saturday morning. 

Cara Chiacchio, who is also in Lawrence 
Saturday mornings, said she never parks 


anywhere other than in front of the college. 

“| definitely wouldn’t want to walk here 
at night from two blocks away. No thanks,” 
she said. 

LaFave said he attends meetings once a 
week in Lawrence. Although he usually 
finds a space on Franklin Street, he said that 
it’s because of the time of day. 

“I get here around 3 or 3:30 p.m. It’s kind 
of an in-between time. When someone can 
find a spot right away, you know I’m not 
talking about morning courses,” he said. 

“Most classes go from eight to noon, and 
that’s the peak time for spaces. Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday are typically the 
hardest days of the week,” Sullivan said. 

Debra Fowler, assistant activities direc- 
tor on the Lawrence campus, said the situ- 
ation could be worse. 

“Tve been to other campuses and park- 
ing is much, much worse. You just need to 
get to class,” she said. “Those complaining 
are those who are getting there at five 
minutes of eight and having to run two 
blocks.” 

Student Jonathan Palmer said he likes 
NECC better than other college campuses 
he’s visited. 

“Tt’s better than U-Mass Lowell. All have 
to do is get here at 7:30 for an 8 a.m. class 
and I can find a space,” he said. 

Palmer also said he sees “lots of secu- 
rity” when he’s on either campus. 

“There’s always at least two security 
personnel on duty, so I feel safe here. When 
it snows, even,” said Wanda Rodriguez, 
who works in the Lawrence bursar’s office. 

“Even if I don’t feel safe, I can always 
have a security person bring me to my car. 
I think people should know that.” 


College raises money 
for hurricane victims 


@ Continued from page 1 

audience members donated to the hurri- 
cane relief fund for the privilege of sticking 
a sword into the black box containing Vice 
President Mary Ellen Ashley who was the 
assistant to the magician (Rose Arruda, 
assistant director of admissions). 

A raffle was held at the Family Fun 
Festival Oct. 4 and more money was raised. 

Following the Homecoming events, 
Ashley agreed to let people ‘stab” her or her 
effigy, a figure in a black box with a replica 
of the head and Ashley’s face constructed 
by students in Eleanor Day West’s art classes. 

On the first day that the effigy appeared 
outside the enrollment management office 
more than $400 was donated. 

Ata retreat in Litchfield, Maine attended 
by Frank DeSarro, participants donated $130 
to help the two families and ESL students 
under the direction of Barbara Rozman 
held a raffle Oct. 19 at which President 
David Hartleb drew the winners’ names. 

About $200 was contributed by those 
students. As of press time, $1,430 had been 
raised. Contributions can be made in B-209. 

“I was really impressed with the gener- 
osity of our faculty and staff,” said Dorothy 
Holmes, administrative assistant. “I don’t 
recall this kind of effort having been made 
in my previous 30 years here. And I was 
happy to see what a good sport my boss was 
in helping in this effort.” 

Rentes called the academic affairs office 
from Puerto Rico, earlier this month to let 
NECC know she and her family were alive 
and well after the devastating hurricane. 
She said she never saw so much water. 

She lost all of her belongings and re- 
cently moved to her sister’s home after 
staying in a shelter during the cleanup. 

“Considering all that I have been through 
in my life, this is not that bad,” Rentas said. 
She is ready to pick up the pieces, she said. 

Rentas has three children, Harry, 14, 
Danny, 12, and Julian, 5. She came to NECC 
as a student after earning her GED. She said 


File photo 
GETTING HELP: Candy Rentes, former 
employee, is aided by NECC coworkers. 


she was always grateful for the Lawrence 
campus, where she was able to take courses 
and begin a new life. 

In December 1994 she earned her 
associate’s degree in office technology: ex- 
ecutive secretarial option. 

She continued to take courses and was 
working toward the computer and infor- 
mation sciences field. 

She joined the academic affairs office as 
awork-study student and continued through 
cooperative education, which helped her to 
get a part-time job in the continuing educa- 
tion office. 

Then it was on to a full-time job in 
academic affairs. 

Sandy Lambert, administrative assistant, 
said Rentas learned a number of skills, was 
talented and the office misses her very 
much. She recently started a full-time job in 
Puerto Rico as a medical secretary. 

“That’s Candy learning a new field... 
she has the office technology skills and is 
now learning medical terminology,” Lam- 
bert said. “Candy will never give up. She is 
happy and we wish her the very best. 

Mena said he and his brother were ac- 
quainted with Alberto from their childhood 


Visiting candidate 


Steve Landwehr photo 


PUSHING EDUCATION: Candidate Peter Torkildsen talks with potential voter 


and journalism student C. J. Armstrong. 


Congressional hopeful 
meets local students 


@ Peter Torkildsen visits 
college and discusses 
state of education 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Opinion Editor 


mphasizing his focus on educa- 
HE tion, Republican candidate for the 

United States House of Representa- 
tives Peter Torkildsen met with a group 
of 20 students in the student center. 

Torkildsen served as the sixth district 
representative from January 1993 to Janu- 
ary 1997. He was defeated by Democrat 
John Tierney, who opposes him again 
this year. He contrasted Tierney’s voting 
record with his own position on several 
issues involving education. 

“Tsupport requiring that 90 percent of 
all federal education dollars be spent in 
the classroom. And I also support the 
$1,500 tuition tax credit for college stu- 
dents.” 

Torkildsen said that Tierney had op- 
posed both of these measures. 

He also indicated his support for 
teacher testing and said the Massachu- 
setts testing could be used as a national 
guide, although he is opposed to having 
nationwide testing under federal aus- 
pices. 

He said the recent furor over the test- 


in the Dominican Republic and when they 
learned his home was destroyed, they 
pitched in to help from here in the States. 

While Mena’s brother began to collect 
contributions at On Call International, a 
company in Salem, N.H., Mena asked NECC 
to help the plights of the families. 

Mena said Santos works as a laborer in 
construction for 10 to 12 hours a day and 
earns about $200 per month to support his 
wife and two sons. 

“I decided to ask for donations because 
I know how people live there,” Mena said. 
“And when this type of catastrophe hap- 
pens, they are even worse off.” 

Mena estimates the Santos family can 
rebuild their home for $1,600. 

Although NECC has not as yet raised 
that much money, what is sent to the 
Santos family will go a long way to putting 
a roof over their heads again, he said. 


ing was a case of “shooting the messen- 
Pera 
Torkildsen was invited to appear on 
campus by MassPIRG because he had 
supported legislation to protect the Arc- 
tic National Wildlife Refuge. MassPIRG 
is opposed to opening the Refuge to oil 
drilling. 
On other environmental matters, 
Torkildsen also said he supported re- 
placing the New England Solid Waste 
Corporation incinerators in North 
Andover and Lawrence, and in general 
was opposed to allowing power generat- 
ing plants to remain openas long as they 
met the pollution standards which were 
in effect at the time they were built. 
Denise Leonard of Lowell, who iden- 
tified herself as a “victim of ComFed” 
who had lost her home, asked Torkildsen 
what he would do to prevent what she 
called “the illegal actions of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Federal 
Marshals, and the court system.” 
Torkildsen said in his last term he 
had filed a bill “to prevent the govern- 
ment from taking property that was 
gained fraudulently.” a 
Asked for his opinion of the impeach- 
ment proceedings taking place in Wash- 
ington, Torkildsen said “I won’t be part 
of a lynch mob, but I also won't be part 
of sweeping anything under the rug. If 
the issue is obstruction ofjustice, [would 
favor impeachment if it’s lying, no.” 


Up With People | 


show coming — 


Continued from page 1 :f 
conjunction with Up with People will 
also be held. 

The show requires 15 tons of gear 
and hundreds of colored lights. Inter- 
preters from NECC will be part of the 
show, making it a truly universal 
evening of entertainment. 

Signing is just one more dialect that 
Leonardo plans to learn on his Up with 
People travels. 

“Going to different countries and 
learning about different cultures and 
languages is just the best thing. I love 
what this organization stands for.” 
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Diversity program gets 
underway for fall ‘98 


@ Food festival 
among activities 
planned for later in 
the year 


By JOHANNA CHOINA 
Staff Reporter 


his year’s diversity program 
Ts broader and already more 
successful than ever. 

The “Raising Awareness — 
Breaking Down Barriers” slogan 
was a challenge for the student 
activities department to start a 
new way of cooperation with other 
departments at NECC. 

“We did a better job in working 
together this year and we are re- 
ally proud of its success already,” 
said Dina Brown, coordinator of 
student activities. 

The program started Sept. 21 
with “Deaf Awareness Week.” 

There is also an ongoing oppor- 
tunity on “Gay and Lesbian Infor- 
mal Gathering” for gay, lesbian, 
bisexual and transgendered stu- 
dents and their friends. Students 
can share their fears and personal 
experiences. 

An international music series 
is also planned, featuring the 
sounds, food and cultural experi- 
ences of different regions across 
the globe. 

Up With People’s “Roads” show 
will take place Oct. 28 at the sport 
and fitness center at 7:30 p.m. 

This musical about youth and 
their world is filled with almost 
every kind of music from Celtic 
ballads, international traditional 
songs and dances to rock and roll 
and "90s hip hop. 

The 100 performers from 24 
countries try to cross the borders 
and penetrate the barriers which 
divide the world with their music. 
Tickets are still available from stu- 
dent activities. 

Another series starts Oct. 28, 


SPRINGBREAK Cancun, Florida, 
Etc. Best Hotels, Parties, Prices. 

Earn cash and free trips. Reps/ 
Organizations Wanted. Inter-Cam- 
pus Programs 1-800-3276013 


www.icpt.com 


CASHIER 

FOWLES NEWS 

Eves. Perfect for Retirees, 
Homemakers and Students and 
Others. Call between 7a.m. & 2p.m. 
978-465-0581,463-9824 


Mover, part-time, flexible hours, 
Good pay. Methuen, Andover area. 
Must be motivated, dependable 
and have transportation. 978-685- 
6517 


CASHIER 

FOWLES NEWS 

Eves. Perfect for Retirees, 
Homemakers and Students and 
Others. Call between 7a.m. & 2p.m. 
978-465-0581,463-9824 


Reach 5,000 more than readers for 
just $6.25 by placing a classified 
ad in the NECC Observer. 


We did a better 
job in working 
together this year 
and we are really 
proud of its suc- 
cess already. 


the Diversity Program Brown Bag 
Lunch with the motto “Leave No 
One Behind: The Challenge Of Di- 
versity.” 

Karen Laing, assistant profes- 
sor of English, presents how effec- 
tive teaching and learning can take 
place within an ever-changing 
landscape of people, perceptions, 
paradigms and possibilities. 

Bring your lunch and join in 
the Bentley Library Conference 
Area at noon. 

The second part of the interna- 
tional music series presents the 
Latin band “Sabor Latino” Nov. 9 
in the Lawrence Atrium from 11:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 

Appropriate to this event is the 
second Diversity Program Brown 
Bag Lunch,” in Bentley Library 
conference areas A and B Nov. 19 
at noon. 

This time Dr. Melvin Delgado 
from the Boston University School 
of Social Work will be talking about 
substance abuse in the Latino com- 
munity. 

Something different is the 
World AIDS Day Celebration Dec. 
1 in the Lawrence Atrium from 11 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Candles may be lit in remem- 
brance of the AIDS victims. 

Information on HIV, testing 
sites and confidential sources for 
referral and treatment will be avail- 
able. 

A seasonal celebration will be 
held in the student center lounge 
Dec. 9! 

The global celebration of holi- 
days includes Chanukah, Kwanzaa, 
Christmas, Chinese New Year and 
others. 

Foods enjoyed on these holi- 
days will also be served. 

The third Diversity Program 
Brown Bag Lunch will be held Feb. 
18 in the Bentley Library confer- 
ence area A &B at noon. 

Lis Ann Seton will talk about 
the life of Asian communities. 

The Passover Freedom Sedar 
will be celebrated April 8 in the 
Bentley Library Conference Area 
at 5 p.m. 

Simma Kinderlebrer, a teacher 
of Judaic Studies, will facilitate 
this Sedar. 

Passover is the holiday which 
celebrates a journey from slavery 
to freedom. 

On a universal level, the holi- 
day expresses the movement from 
a narrow, limited beliefs which 
keep people enslaved, to a more 
expanded place of self-discovery. 

The Sedar is a ritual which re- 
enacts this journey, 

A big step towards raising 
awareness is the International 
Food Festival April 16 in the Bentley 
Library Conference Area at noon. 

NECC students, faculty and staff 
will share their culture in a cel- 
ebration of diversity and commu- 
nity. 

There will also be food, music 
and dance from around the world. 

Student activities, the office of 
faculty and staff development, the 
diversity committee, new begin- 
nings, the college life and healthy 
living unit and specialized stu- 
dent services planned all of the 
events. 


Loki ew Tas) 


A Ifyou need help in any subject other 
than reading, writing, or math, we 
can connect you with a Peer Tutor, a 
fellow student who has already taken 
your class and perhaps even had the 
same professor! 

A Getting a Peer Tutor is easy. Come to 
the Peer Tutor office in Spurk 
Building, C-2008 to fill out an 
application, or call Diane Sheahan at 
556-3411. 


The Peer Tutor Program Can Help You! 


Sponsored by PACE 


Haverhill * Lawrence MA 


Pathways to Academic and Career Excellence and 
Vocational Education Federal Grants 


Northern Essex Community College 


Todd Hart photo 


COMING HOME: NECC alumni old and new attend a 
homecoming cookout before watching a sotftball game. 


College to run 
nat’l aerobics 
workshop 


itness instructors and those 

who wish to enter the aerobics 
field are invited to take part in the 
nationally recognized Aerobic Cer- 
tification Workshop Nov. 7. 

The program will take place 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. in the sport 
and fitness center and will pro- 
vide participants with basic aca- 
demic and practical applications 
of teaching group exercise. 

The $179 registration fee in- 
cludes a full-day review, a written 
exam, two-year aerobic certifica- 
tion and membership in NDEITA. 
No college or teaching background 


is required for this workshop. 

To register call 1-800-AEROBIC. 
More information is available from 
Debra Beal at 978-465-1891. 


Director attends 
institute 


osemarie Dittmer, assistant 

dean of the Career Develop- 
ment Center, recently attended 
the Higher Education Resource Ser- 
vices New England Management 
Institute for Women in Higher 
Education. 

The series offered management 
training to women administrators 
and faculty. Topics included plan- 
ning, fiscal management, organi- 
zational behavior, staff develop- 
ment, career planning, leadership, 
and communication. 


Gain International & 


Travel Experience 
Earn 3 or 4 NECC Credits “ee, 
(Earth Science or Sociology) 


COSTA RICA 
Study Travel Course 


¢ COURSEWORK INCLUDES: 

Seminars & Site Visits - 7 Days in San Juan & 
neighboring area 

On-Campus Classes - Haverhill Campus 

Dates/Times: November 7, 1998 (9 am-1 pm) & 
January 23, 1999 (9 am-4 pm) 

Travel/Study Dates: January 6-13, 1999, 
students must register by October 25, 1998 


e ESTIMATED COST- Financial Aid Available 
3 credit course: *$1600 ($1651 out of state) 
4 credit course: *$1677 ($1745 out of state) 
* Subject to slight increase 


e INCLUDES: 


Round trip air, lodging (double occupancy) 
some meals, site visits & scheduled seminars, 
tuition & fees, local public transportation in 
Costa Rica, International ID card 


¢ NOT INCLUDED: 


Passport fees, photos, textbook, airport taxes, 
luggage handling & other gratuities, health 
insurance, personal & miscellaneous expenses, 
ground transportation to & from Logan airport 


For Information Contact: 
Professor Fran Champoux, Division of Math, Science & 


Technology, x3889 


Professor Patricia Taglianetti, Division of Business, x3378 
Dr. Usha Sellers, Assistant Dean of International Programs, x3649 
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Mass. skills test coming to you soon 


®@ New freshmen 
required to take 
math, reading 
assessment in 1999 


BY ROBIN ESTRIN 


Assocaiated Press Writer 


RAMINGHAM, Mass. (AP) - 

Incoming freshmen at the 

state’s public two and four- 
year colleges will soon be required 
to pass a reading and math skills 
test before they will be admitted 
to campus, under a proposal ap- 
proved by the board of higher 
education. 

Chairman James Carlin said 
many students are coming to col- 
lege with high school grade-point 
averages of 2.8 or better, yet can’t 
comprehend the required college 
textbooks. 

“If you can’t read, how the hell 
can you do college work?” he asked. 

The board also voted last week 
to reduce tuition and fees at the 
state’s public schools — for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

Beginning with the entering 
class of 1999 or 2000 -- depending 


on how soon the state can imple- 
ment the plan, students coming 
to one of the state’s 28 community 
or four-year public schools must 
pass atest of basic academic skills, 
including reading, math and an 
impromptu writing sample. 

Questions and format for the 
test and how it will be adminis- 
tered still need to be determined 
by the board and college officials. 

Most state schools already have 
an evaluation system in place to 
measure the incoming students. 
The proposal would create a uni- 
form testing measure for the en- 
tire state system. 

Carlin ultimately wants to re- 
quire all students at the four-year 
schools to pass a skills test in 
order to graduate “so you know 
and we know and they know and 
their parents know and their fu- 
ture employers know... that they 
have achieved a critical level” of 
thinking. 

The board said entering stu- 
dents “should be able to compre- 
hend and interact with a variety of 
reading materials at least at the 
10th-grade proficiency level.” 

Students who fall below desig- 
nated cut-off scores will be re- 
quired to take a developmental 


reading course, perhaps at a local 
community college. 

The math section would also 
require a 10th-grade proficiency 
and would include competency in 
basic mathematics, such as ratios, 
percent calculations, geometry, 
statistics and algebraic concepts. 

The board was met at the cam- 
pus of Framingham State College 
by more than 100 angry and frus- 
trated state college professors who 
were protesting cuts to public 
higher education. Professors are 
in the midst of bargaining a new 
contract; the old contract expired 
July 1. 

The board’s decision to reduce 
tuition would affect students at 
both community as well as four- 
year schools, which combined edu- 
cate some 175,000 students a year. 

Tuition and fees at the 15 com- 
munity colleges will drop an aver- 
age of 5.8 percent for the 1999- 
2000 academic year. Undergradu- 
ate tuition and fees for the nine 
four-year campuses will decline 
by an average of 3 percent. 

Tuition at the University of 
Massachusetts would drop 5 per- 
cent, although the university must 
approve the rate decrease before it 
could take effect. No fees reduc- 


tions were approved for the uni- 
versity system, which includes the 
flagship Amherst campus and cam- 
puses in Boston, Lowell and 
Dartmouth. 

The board voted, however, to 
raise tuition for out-of-state stu- 
dents throughout the public col- 
lege and university system. 

Board officials said the increase 
from out-of-staters will offset the 
extra costs of lowering prices for 
Massachusetts residents. 

In other business the board: 

V Agreed to charge extra fees 
to students who have more than 
118 percent of requirements to 
graduate, yet continue to take col- 
lege courses. The idea, Carlin said, 
was to target students who spend 
six, seven or eight years on cam- 
pus, crowding other students out 
of courses. 

VY Recommended that the 
state’s colleges implement a 
“three-strikes-you’re-out” policy 
for underage students caught with 
alcohol. Students caught fora third 
time would be dismissed. 

V Recommended schools des- 
ignate areas on campus where 
drinking can occur, such as a dor- 
mitory where only people older 
than 21 can reside. 


R.I. lawsuit changes face of college athletics 


@ Court settlement 
establishes more. 
funding for female 
athletes 


BY PAUL TOLME 
AP Writer 


ROVIDENCE, R.I.(AP)-- When 
P a group of Brown University 

female athletes accused the 
school of discrimination and sued 
in 1992, some felt the case would 
go nowhere. 

Brown was seen as a leader in 
women’s athletics. It formed the 
first women’s ice hockey team in 
the country in 1964 but had to 
wait until the early 1970s to begin 
league play because no other 
schools had teams. 

But six years later, the case has 
gone somewhere and Brown is at 
the center of major shakeup in 
college athletics. Rhode Island U.S. 
District Court Judge Ernest Torres 
last week accepted a settlement of 
the case and was expected to sign 
it this week, according to his clerk. 

The settlement forces the 
school to spend more on women’s 
sports. 

Since Brown was sued, every 
major women’s sport has shown 
gains in the number of athletes 
and number of schools fielding 
various teams, according to a gen- 


First female to graduate from the Citadel 


@ She endures gru- 
eling regimine, 
leaves with high 
GPA 


EAUFORT, S.C . (AP) — Nancy 
Mace, expected to be the 


first woman to graduate 
from The Citadel next spring, says 
the military college experience has 
been all she hoped it would be. 


der-equity web site maintained by 
the University of Iowa. Through 
the 1995-96 season, there were 
233 more women’s soccer teams. 

The Brown case was the first 
major test of how Title IX might 
impact athletics. The federal law 
requires schools that receive fed- 
eral money to provide equal op- 
portunities for female athletes. 

While the Brown case was seen 
as a win for women, it has a dark 
side. Many schools have chosen to 
cut men’s teams and pump the 
money into women’s programs to 
even the balance required under 
Title IX. 

Providence College on Wednes- 
day announced it was cutting its 
men’s baseball, golf and tennis 
teams. Across the country, men’s 
wrestling, crew, swimming, gym- 
nastics and water polo teams have 
shrunk in number since the 1992- 
93 season. 

Title IX was established in 1972 
to prevent discrimination in aca- 
demic programs, but it was ex- 
panded to include athletics in later 
years. 

Lynette Labinger, the Provi- 
dence lawyer who represented the 
female athletes, said she was im- 


~ mensely gratified at having helped 


to change the face of women’s 
athletics. 

“We helped establish the law 
on Title IX that’s being followed 
throughout the country,” she said. 


“There were days, especially the 
freshman year, when I couldn’t 
believe I was paying money to go 
through this. But we my brother 
and sister cadets were all drinking 
from the same cup of fear. It 
bonded us together and those 
bonds are still there,” she said. 

Mace, 20, spoke Tuesday to the 
Sea Island Rotary Club, whose 
members include many Citadel 
graduates. 

The fact that Mace’s father, Gen. 
J. Emory Mace, is commandant of 


“The landscape for women’s sports 
has improved.” 

However, she called the victory 
“bittersweet” in light of the fact 
some schools, including Provi- 
dence College across town, have 
cut men’s sports to comply. 

A school theoretically could 
eliminate sports altogether to com- 
ply, she said. 

“My mindset is preserve oppor- 
tunities and increase them, not 
cut them in the name of paper 
compliance,” she said. “That cre- 
ates hard feelings and it causes 
people to assess blame, and that’s 
always bad.” 

She said that when the law was 
passed in 1972, nobody thought 
about how it would affect athlet- 
ics. Then, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in 1984 that the law applied 
only to admissions or areas where 
federal money was used. 

Congress went back and tink- 
ered with Title IX to require schools 
to have gender equity in athletics 
as well. 

John Marinatto, athletic direc- 
tor at Providence College, said Title 
IX and the Brown lawsuit have 
complicated his job and the jobs of 
other athletic directors. 

The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association now requires 
schools to have a written plan on 
how they will comply with Title IX. 
If a school’s enrollment of female 
students rises, that could throw it 


the cadet corps made no differ- 
ence in her training, she said. “He 
had taught me how to shine shoes, 
but that was about it. When I 
asked him what to expect, he 
would just laugh,” she said. 

Mace said she grew up think- 
ing The Citadel should remain an 
all-male school, “but once the 
courts decided, I had my applica- 
tion in there.” 

Mace, a business administra- 
tion student with a 3.7 GPA, ac- 
knowledged it was hard being 


out of compliance with Title IX. 
“We are like most schools and 
we struggled with how we can 


said. : 


become compliant,” Marinatto 


Although he blamed Title Ix 


for the cut of the men’s teams at 
his school, he declined to criticize 
the law. 

“Ithinkit’s intent is fair.I don’t 
think the intent was ever meant 
to take opportunities from men 
and give them to women,” he said. 

“The litigious society we live 
in” is to blame, he said. 

Under Title IX, the number of 
female athletes needs to “substan- 
tially mirror” the number of 
women in the overall student body, 
according to a federal court rul- 
ing. 

Mark Nickel, a Brown spokes- 
man, said it is ironic that Brown 
was the battleground for the issue 
of gender equity. 

“Most observers, including the 
female athletes and their attor- 
neys, said Brown is one of the 
leaders in women’s sports,” Nickel 
said. 

Like all Ivy League schools, 
Brown offers no athletic scholar- 
ships. 


“The lessons are much differ- 
ent ifyou are talking about a large 
state school that has dozens or 
more large athletic scholarships,” 
he said. 


this spring 
among the first four women to 
enroll. “There were looks of curi- 
osity and disdain on that first day 
plenty of them,” she said. 

Now, however, about four 
dozen women have joined the ca- 
det corps. 

“T think we proved that we 
could do it,” Mace said. 

Mace enrolled in 1996 after the 
U.S. Supreme Court struck down 
Virginia Military Institute’s all- 
male admissions policy and The 
Citadel dropped its court fights.: 


Students protest 
column putting 
down gays 


OLLEGE PARK, Md.(AP)_ About 

i200 people rallied at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to protest a 
column in the campus newspaper 
condemning homosexuality. 

The demonstrators on Monday 
also observed 30 seconds of si- 
lence for Matthew Shepard, the 
gay University of Wyoming stu- 
dent who died from injuries he 
suffered last week when he was 
beaten and lashed to a fence. The 
attack has been denounced as a 
hate crime. 

The guest column, published 
in the university’s Diamondback 
newspaper Friday, characterized 
homosexuality as a “genetically 
defective state.” It also criticized 
what it said was the gay 
community’s “nonstop effort to 
push their ‘twisted and perverted’ 
views on everyone.” 

The newspaper acknowledged 
it didn’t know the identity of the 
author, who apparently wrote 
under a pseudonym. 

Commentary editor joshua M. 
Kross defended the publication as 
a matter of free speech. He also 
said people needed to be reminded 
that there are individuals with 
racist and intolerant views. 

A university spokesman said 
no action will be taken against the 
Diamondback. 

“We like to pride ourselves on 
fostering a diverse climate,” 
George Cathcart said. The column, 
as wellas the rally, marked a “very 
healthy expression of that.” 


Gorbachev to 
speak at Harding 
University ' 


EARCY, Ark. (AP) _ Former 

leader of the Soviet Union, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, is to speak 
Thursday at Harding University. 

Free tickets for the event are 
gone, said a university spokesman. 

About 4,000 people will fill the 
university's Benson Auditorium 
for the speech while another 600 
are to see it on closed circuit tele- 
vision in two campus .auditori- 
ums, spokesman Scott Morris said. 

“Mr. Gorbachev will be accom- 
panied by his daughter, his physi- | 
cian, several security people, two 
assistants and an interpreter,” 
Morris said. He will arrive at 
Harding’s campus on Thursday 
afternoon. Later, he will meet with 
the American Studies Institute’s 
Advisory Board and will attend a 
dinner at the school before the 
speech, Morris said. = = 

“We’re extremely pleased he’s 
coming,” said Jim Carr, vice presi- 
dent of the university and director 
of the American Studies Institute. 
“Tt couldn’t have been timed any 
better with so much going on in 
Russia.” 

Past speakers at the institute’s_ . 
lecture series have included former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
and former Vice President Dan 
Quayle. 

Former Pakistanileader Benazir 
Bhutto, and business leaders such 
as Malcolm Forbes Jr.have also lec- 
tured there. 

Also, former presidents George 
Bush and Gerald Ford spoke. 


Alcoholism 


Are you at risk? 


By Jody Carey 


ow active of a role does alcohol 
play in your life? If after taking the 
self-test below, you find that you’ve 

» answered yes to one or more of the 
questions, you may be at risk of having a 
problem with alcohol. 

v Do you ever drink heavily when you are 
disappointed, under pressure or have had a 
quarrel with somebody? 

V Have you ever been unable to remem- 
ber-part of the previous evening, even though 
your friends said you didn’t pass out? 

VY Can you handle more alcohol now than 
when you first started drinking? 

Y When drinking with other people, do 
you try to have a few extra drinks when 
others won’t know about it? 

VY Do you sometimes feel a little guilty 
about your drinking? 

V Do you sometimes feel uncomfortable 
when alcohol is not available? 

VY Are you in more of a hurry to get your 
first drink of the day than you used to be? 

V Has a family member of close friend 
ever expressed concern or complained about 


your drinking? 

VY Have you been having more memory 
“blackouts” lately? 

VY Do you often want to continue drinking 
after friends say they’ve had enough? 

VY Do you usually have a reason for the 
occasions when you drink heavily? 

VY Have you tried switching brands or 
drinks, or following different plans to con- 
trol your drinking? 

V When you're sober, do you sometimes 
regret things you said or did while you were 
drinking? 

VY Have you sometimes failed to keep 
promises you made to yourself about con- 
trolling or cutting down your drinking? 

Have you ever had a DWI (driving while 
intoxicated) or DUI (driving under the influ- 
ence of alcohol) violation, or any other legal 
problem related to your drinking? 

V Do you try to avoid friends and family 
when you are drinking? 

VY Are you having more financial, work, 
school and/or family problems due to your 
drinking? 

V Has your physician ever advised you to 
cut down on your drinking? 

V Doyoueat very little or irregularly 
during periods when you are drink- 
ing? 

Y Do you sometimes have the 
shakes in the morning and find that 
it helps to have a little drink, tranquil- 
izer or medication of some kind? 

V Have you noticed that you can’t 
drink as much as you used to? 

V Do you sometimes stay drunk for 
several days at a time? 

V Have you ever gone to anyone for 
help with your drinking? 

Y After periods of drinking do you 
sometimes see or hear things that aren’t 
there? 

V Do you feel depressed or anxious 
before, during or after periods of heavy 
drinking? 

V Have any of your blood relatives ever 


had a problem with alcohol? 
This self-test was provided by: http://www.glness.com/ndhs/ 
guidelines.html 


It’s a Disease, Not a Choice 
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SPIRITS: Used to enhance the enjoyment of meals by many societies throughout history. 


6G Alcoholism is a primary, chronic disease with 

genetic, psychosocial, and environmental factors 

influencing its development and manifestations. 
The disease is often progressive and fatal. It is character- 
ized by continuous or periodic: impaired control over 
drinking, preoccupation with the drug alcohol, use of 
alcohol despite adverse consequences, and distortions 
in thinking, most notably denial.” 

“Disease” means an involuntary disability. It repre- 
sents the sum of the abnormal phenomena displayed by 
a group of individuals. 

“Often progressive and fatal” means that the disease 
persists over time and that physical, emotional and 
social changes are often cumulative and may progress 
as drinking continues. 


hol use or to consistently limit on any drinking occasion 
the duration of the episode, the quantity consumed, 
and/or the behavioral consequences of drinking. 

“Preoccupation” in association with alcohol use indi- 
cates excessive, focused attention given to the drug 
alcohol, its effects, and/or its use. 

“Adverse consequences” are alcohol-related prob- 
lems or impairments in such areas as: physical health 
(e.g., alcohol withdrawal syndromes, liver disease, gas- 
tritis, anemia, neurological disorders), psychological 
functioning impairments in cognition, changes in mood 
and behavior); interpersonal functioning (e.g., marital 
problems and child abuse, impaired social relation- 
ships) occupational functioning (e.g., scholastic or job 
problems)- and legal, financial, or spiritual problems. 

“Denial” is used here not only in the psychoanalytic 
sense of a single psychological defense-mechanism dis- 
avowing the significance of events, but more broadly to 
include a range of psychological maneuvers designed to 
reduce awareness of the fact that alcohol use is the 
cause of an individual’s problems rather than a solution 
to those problems. Denial becomes an integral part of 
the disease and a major obstacle to recovery. 

The Joint Committee prepared this definition to 
Study the Definition and Criteria for the Diagnosis of 
Alcoholism of the National Council on Alcoholism and 
Drug Dependence and the American Society of Addic- 
tion Medicine. 


“Impaired control” means the inability to limit alco- 


Women more likely 


® Research suggests women are at 
higher risk than men to develop 
alcohol-related problems 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


t has been proven that alcohol affects women differently 
than men and is therefore recommended that women use 
. More caution when consuming alcoholic beverages. 

Study findings have suggested that women metabolize 
alcohol less efficiently than do men. 

This difference leads to a higher blood alcohol concentra- 
tion. 

As of 1994, nearly 4 million women over the age of 18 were 
classified as alcoholics or problem drinkers. 

The current use of alcohol is highest among women ages 26 
to 34 and binge drinking is highest among women between 
the ages of 18 and 25. 

Binge drinking or heavy drinking constitutes more than 
five drinks in one sitting. 

As a result of the consumption of alcohol, women may 
suffer from physical, emotional, environmental and health 
problems. 

“Alcohol-related problems which are more prominent for 
women than men include: serious reproductive and sexual 


dysfunctions; rapid development of dependence; more seri-° 


ous liver disease among those who are patients; victimization 
by others, particularly spouses; and sexual victimization,” 
said the National Council on Alcoholism and Drug Depen- 
dence, Inc. - 

Personal and environmental factors said to influence a 
women’s risk of alcohol-related problems are: 

The influence of a husband or significant others drink- 
ing. 

Sexual experience, including sexual expectancies and 
reported effects of drinking on sexual behavior (a decrease or 
lack of inhibitions), sexual orientation and sexual dysfunc- 
tion. 


v Violent victimization, including physical and sexual’ 


_ published by the New England Journal of Medicine in 1997, the 


Alcoholis 


® Alcoholism influenced by 
genetic, psychological and 
environmental factors 


Impulse Editor 


t’s a bigtime killer. “Alcohol contributes to 100,000 deaths 
annually [both directly and indirectly, making it the third 
leading cause of preventable mortality in the U‘S., after 
tobacco and diet/activity patterns,” said J McGinnis and W © 
Foege, in the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Alcohol awareness studies in recent years have shown 
alcohol to be the most widely used psychoactive drug in the 
country, one which has unique effects on theperson drinking. 
These unique effects may be what drives two-thirds of the 
American population to drink, but the irresponsible use of 
alcohol may lead to a great deal of negative consequences. ; 
E 


| 
: 


“The regular consumption of large amounts of alcohol — 
(defined as more than three drinks per day) is undesirable 
from the standpoint of health for almost ail people and | " 
drinking low-to-moderate amounts can be desirable or unde- 
sirable, depending on individual characteristics. (G. Friedman _ ’ 
and A. Klatsky, Editorial: Is Alcohol Good For Your Health?,”"  ; 
New England Journal of Medicine.) t 

The following statistics gathered through various studies — a 
performed by the NIAAA reinforce the necessity of a solution. 1 

v Although there are fewer deaths from alcohol-related | 
causes than from cancer or heart disease, alcohol-related 
deaths occur at much younger ages. . . i 

¥ Studies of suicide victims in the general population show. ¢ 
that about 20 percent of such suicide victims are alcoholic. neg 


a 


VY Heavy and chronic drinking can: ou Se 
Harm virtually every organ and system in ihe body. DE: 
Is the single most important cause of illness and aueneil 

from liver disease (alcoholic hepatitis and cirrhosis). as 


Is associated with cardiovascular diseases such as cardi- < 


victimization in childhood as well as adulthood, such as rape, — 
battering, molestation and incest. : 

“Alcohol is present in more than one-half of all incidents of ~ 4 
domestic violence, with the women most likely to be battered L 
when both partners have been drinking,” said the NCADD. 

In addition to the higher risk of physical problems women 
are more likely to suffer from psychological problems includ- 
ing: depression, low self-esteem, marital discord or divorce, 
spouses with alcohol problems, a history of sexual abuse and 
drinking in response to life crises. 

Health problems specific to women suffering from alcohol _ 
abuse can be life threatening. 

“Women can develop cirrhosis of the liver through much ~ 
lower consumption levels than that of men, andthey remain t 
at an increased risk of disease progression even after they i 
sustain from alcohol,” said J. Maher in Exploring Alcohol’s 
Effect on Liver Function. Also, there is: a 

A higher rate of early menopause, “4 

A higher frequency of menstrual irregularities (duration, 
flow or both). : 

Inadequate functioning of the ovaries»resulting in hon 
monal deficiencies and infertility. Spontaneous abortions and t 
miscarriages increase with the level of drinking. ‘ 

An increase in the risk of breast, cancer. In a study — 


- 2 


death rate from breast cancer for women in their middle age ~ 
and up, who reported having consumed atleast one drink » 
daily, was 30 percent higher than that of women who didn’t i 
An increase in the risk of birth defects such as fetal alcoheia " 
syndrome and other fetal alcohol effects. 

“Each year 4,000 to 12,000 babies are born with the physical 
signs and intellectual disabilities associated with FAS, and 
thousands more experience somewhat lesser disabilities of © 
fetal alcohol effects,” said the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (USDHHS), technical report. 

FAS occurs when women drink heavily during pregnancy. 
According to PS Cook, et. al., Alcohol, Tobacco and Other Drugs 
May Harm the Unborn and the USDHHS, “FAS is the leading 
known cause of mental retardation in the Western World.” — 

When subjected to large doses of alcohol while in the 
womb, a child may have: 
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tayopathy, hypertension, arrythmia and stroke. 

Contributes to approximately 65 percent of all cases of 
nncreatism. } 

Depresses the immune system and results in a predisposi- 
itn to infectious diseases, including respiratory infections, 
neumonia, and tuberculosis. 

Increases the risk for cancer of the upper digestive tract, 
muding the esophagus, the mouth, the pharynx and the 
aynx. Less consistent data links alcohol consumption and 
cers of the liver, the breast and colon. 

Can lead to inadequate functioning of the ovaries and 
ates, resulting in hormonal deficiencies, sexual dysfunction 
ad infertility. 

Is related to a higher rate of menopause and a higher 
nquency of menstrual irregularities (duration, flow, or both) 
3women. 

Can result in Fetal Alcohol Syndrome or Fetal Alcohol 

v An association has‘been established in homosexual and 
erosexual populations to study alcohol use and behavior 
iich increases the risk for contracting HIV and other sexu- 
y transmitted diseases. Underlying processes and mecha- 
ims that explain this relationship have not been definitively 
ntified. 

Alcohol abuse may wreak havoc at home, in the work- 
ice and in other personal relationships. 

“From 1985 to 1992, the economic costs of alcoholism and 
ohol-related problems rose 42 percent to $148 billion. Two- 
rds of the costs related to lost productivity, either due to 
ohol-related illness or premature death. Most of the re- 
‘ining costs were in the form of health care expenditures to 
at alcohol use disorders and the medical consequences of 
ohol consumption, property and administrative costs of 
ohol-related motor vehicle crashes, and various additional 
its of alcohol-related’crime. 

Based on inflation and population growth, the estimated 
its for 1995 totaled $166.5 billion,” said the National Insti- 
e of Alcohol! Abuse and Alcoholism (NIAAA): 

In ordér for these®problems to be resolved, the*issues 
rounding the increase in alcohol consumption must be 
dressed in a more affirmative and positive manner. 


Alcohol awareness advocates agree the solution lies in 
addressing the issues affecting society as a whole. 

“Alcohol-related problems are not likely to be reduced by 
strategies involving single interventions directed solely at the 
individual; economic, political, socialand environmental forces 
that work together to encourage and perpetuate these prob- 
lems must also be addressed,” said the NIAAA. 

The following environmental influences are believed to be 
at the root of many of the alcohol-related problems. 

Parental practices, parental alcohol use, and peer drinking 
can influence a person’s alcohol use and the associated 
problems that can stem from drinking. 

Content analyses of television advertisements show the 
ads link drinking with sociability, elegance and physical 
attractiveness, and with desirable outcomes such as success, 
relaxation, romance and adventure. 

Alcohol advertising may influence adolescents to be more 
favorably predisposed to drinking. 

In recent years, several campaigns aimed at changing the 
way society and the American culture in general perceive the 
use of alcohol, have been launched. 

Examples of these campaigns are: 

v School-based prevention programs, such as Alcohol 
Awareness Week, during which time the public is made aware 
of the complex issues surrounding alcohol abuse, as well as 
provide information on ways to prevent and help the situa- 
tion. 

¥ Stricter law enforcement for alcohol related crimes. 
Harsher fines and punishments are being handed down for 
DUI and DWI offenses. The legal blood alcohol content for 
drivers was decreased from .10 to .08. The American Medical 
Association recommends it be dropped to .05. 

¥ Price increases or excise taxes on alcoholic beverages. 

“Studies demonstrate that increased beer prices lead to 
reductions in the levels and frequency of drinking and heavy 
drinking among youth and that higher taxes on beer are 
associated with lower traffic crash fatality rates, especially 
among young drivers,” said the NIAAA. 

» Y Counter advertising against the glamorization of alcohol 
and other drugs. These ads helped reduce the use of tobacco 
products substantially and the findings suggested “that the 


o fall victim to the 


Growth deficiency after birth. 

Intellectual impairment. 

Developmental and behavioral problems. 

Changes in facial features such as a flattened midface, a 
sall jaw, and a thin upper lip. 

When individuals show signs of only some of the character- 
cs of FAS and don’t fulfill the diagnostic criteria, they are 
ded fetal alcohol effects. 

Learning, attention, memory and problem solving are 
They may also suffer from incoordination, impulsiveness, 
al speech and hearing impairments. 

While its common for many of the physical characteristics 
jliminish in time, the intellectual problems will endure and 
# psychological become more pronounced. 

When the National Institute on Drug Abuse conducted the 
fst nationally representative survey of drug use among 
ggnant women in 1996, 757,000 women reported drinking 
wing their pregnancies. 

Another study conducted by the Centers for Disease Con- 
iland Prevention, researchers found that alcohol consump- 
jf Was more prevalent among certain women: 

White, older than 35." 

All racial/ethnic groups other than white. 

Those with incomes less than $10,000. 

Unwed. 

The number also increased in proportion with the smoking 
yeland was three times greater among women who were not 
seiving prenatal care. 

In relation to age, the rate of use among women 25 and 
jer was greater than that of women under 25. 

_ The extent of the damage is said to vary in relation to the 
_@eofdevelopment of the fetus during the time of consump- 

{9 as well as to the biological and environmental influences 
sent and the duration of the consumption. 

The mother’s age, ethnic and/or socioeconomic differ- 
ees, genetic influences and the severity of alcoholism in 
ymen while they were pregnant alsomay hurt the fetus. 

Ifa woman consumes one to two drinks a day during fetal 
#elopment, she is twice as likely as a non-drinking mother 
pave a growth retarded child. 

_ Women who drank heavily, about five drinks a day, espe- 


cially during the last few months of pregnancy, increased their 
chances of having a newborn who suffered from alcohol 
withdrawal signs such as tremors, sleeping disorders, incon- 
solable crying and abnormal reflexes. 

Once a woman has a child with the syndrome, the probabil- 
ity of having another with the same affliction increases to 70 
percent. 

According to a report by the National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism, the economic costs associated with 
incidences were estimated at $2.1 billion in 1990. 

The majority of the cost being incurred by persons over the 
age of 21. 

V “The death rate among women alcoholics is higher than 
among males because of their increased risk for suicide, 
alcohol related accidents, cirrhosis and hepatitis,” says NCADD. 

Between 1986 and 1996, the overall intoxication rates of 
drivers decreased for all age groups, however, from 1977 to 
1994, the number of alcohol related fatal car crashes for 
women increased 12 percent, while the rate for men decreased 
by 25 percent. 

Possible reasons for this increase included role changes for 
women, the increase in the social acceptability of women as 
drinkers and drivers, and an increase in exposure for women 
during high risk times. 

“Studies have shown that the drinking patterns of em- 
ployed women are different from those of women not em- 
ployed outside the home, with less abstinence, increased 
consumption, and greater frequency of drinking occasions 
observed among employed women,” said the NIAAA and the 
Alcohol Health and Research World. 

In other words, women who are outside the home, seem to 
be influenced more by the accessibility of alcohol and the 
complex issues surrounding the gender stability of a work- 
place or occupation. 

Job stress, job conflict and role overload (ie. working 
mothers, married women) found little support as an explana- 
tion for the increase in the consumption of alcohol by women. 

“Women make up 33 percent of the Alcoholics Anonymous 
membership. Among AA members ages 30 and under, 40 
percent are women,” said the General Services Branch of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Inc., 1996 membership survey. 

While these statistics may not seem to be overly high, ifone 


number of packs of cigarettes 
taxed per capita declined sub- 
stantially in Massachusetts after 
implementation of the ballot 
petition,” said the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 

v Alcohol and drug testing. 
Alcohol testing is rare outside 
the transportation industry, but 
the NCADD, a leader in the de- 
velopment of occupational alco- 
holism programs, said alcohol 
and drug testing may have an 
important, but limited role in 
identifying employees suffering 
from related problems. 

Once employees are identi- 
fied with having a problem, em- 
ployers could use the results of 
the testing to integrate compre- 
hensive employee assisted pro- 


ALCOHOLISM 


grams. 

Vv Governmental warning labels, which became required 
by federal law in November 1989, state: “Government Warn- 
ing: (1) According to the Surgeon General, women should not 
drink alcoholic beverages during pregnancy because of the 
risk of birth defects. (2) Consumption of alcoholic beverages 
impairs your ability to drive a car or operate machinery, and 
may cause health problems.” 

The American Heart Association and American Cancer 
Society make the following recommendations for individuals 
who choose to drink: “If you drink, do so in moderation.” 

Suggested guidelines from the NCADD said moderation for 
women means no more than one drink per day. For men, it 
means no more than two.Count-a drink as: 12 ounces of 
regular beer; five ounces of wine; 1.5 ounces of 80-proof 

distilled spirits. 

“Alcoholic beverages have been used to enhance the enjoy- 
ment of meals by many societies throughout human history. © 
If adults choose to drink alcoholic beverages, they should do 
so in moderation,” said the NCADD. 


addiction 


takes into account that women with alcohol problems are less 
likely than men to seek help initially from alcoholism services, 
but instead prefer to consult their physicians or a mental 
health clinic where they’re less likely to be diagnosed, then the 
extremity of the problem becomes more obvious. 

People who have never suffered from an addiction have 
difficulty feeling sympathetic for women who can’t stop 
drinking during pregnancy or otherwise. 

Perhaps this is why women are less likely to seek help from 
alcoholic services. 

In order for there to be any progress, society needs to 
realize that these women suffer from a disease not unlike 
diabetes or hypertension, and just as a diabetic finds it 
difficult to pass up sweets, an alcoholic has extreme difficulty 
in passing up a drink. 


“In consideration of these risks, the 
AHA concludes that it is not advis- 
able to issue guidelines to the gen- 
eral population that may lead 
some persons to increase their 
intake of alcohol or start drinking 
if they do not already do so.” 


The American Heart Association. 


1996 Dietary Guidelines for 
Healthy American Adults. 
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@ Colleges across 
the nation celebrate 
Alcohol Awareness 


Week 


By JODY CAREY 
Impulse Editor 


G6 Ourthemeis, Making Healthy 
Choices: A Week Long Obser 
vance of the Negative Impli- 

cations of Alcohol Abuse and a 

Celebration of Healthy Alterna- 

tives,” said Pat Kepschull, director 

of student health services. 

Colleges nationwide celebrate 
alcohol awareness every year dur- 
ing the third week of October. 

“Alcohol Awareness Week is a 
national collegiate program. It 
helps us to get some more notori- 
ety. It helps spread the word,” said 
Kepschull. 

Every year, college students are 
reported to spend $5.5 billion on 
alcohol, mostly beer. 

That is more than they spend 
on books, soda pop, coffee, juice 
and milk combined. 

According to an online alcohol 
awareness site, “the total amount 
of alcohol consumed by college 
students each year is 430 million 
gallons, enough for every college 
and university in the United States 
to fill an Olympic-size swimming 
pool.” The web page is called 
“Drinking: A Student’s Guide.” 

The mission of the site is to 
prepare students for the countless 
college drinking decisions ahead 
of them, so they'll be more 
equipped to make the right deci- 
sions for themselves when the oc- 
casion arises. 

It’s estimated that as many as 
360,000 of the nation’s under- 
graduates will die from alcohol- 
related causes while still in school. 
The total exceeds the number of 
undergraduates who will go on to 
receive M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

One would think statistics this 
high would have a sobering effect. 
However, this is not the case. One 
needs only look at the number of 
incidences in past years to realize 
that excessive drinking on college 
campuses is a very serious prob- 
lem. 

Studies have found that nearly 
half of all college students are 
binge drinkers and almost 4 per- 
cent of them drink on a daily 
basis. 

Binge drinking is defined as 
putting away at least five drinks 
during any one sitting. 

This type of behavior is re- 
ported regularly by college stu- 
dents, solidifying statistics which 
state that individuals between the 
ages of 18 and 25 are the most 
likely to binge or drink heavily. 

Such behavior is often associ- 


ated with the illegal acts of hazing 
or the result of peer pressure. 

“The term ‘hazing’ as used in 
this section and in sections 18 and 
19, shall mean any conduct or 
method of initiation into any stu- 
dent organization, whether on 
public or private property, which 
willfully or recklessly endangers 
the physical or mental health of 
any student or other person ... 
(The Hazing Act: Massachusetts 
General Laws, chapter 269; Sec- 
tions 17 through 19 as amended 
by Chapter 665 of the Acts of 1987.)” 

Such conduct includes forced 
consumption of any food, liquor, 
beverage, drug or other substance, 
which is likely to have a negative 
affect on the physical safety or 
health of any individual. 

In Massachusetts, those found 
guilty of such crimes may face 
fines up to $3,000 or a prison term 
of one year or both. 

Failure to report any knowl- 
edge of a hazing incident can re- 
sult in a fine of up to $1,000. 

There are many misconceptions 
about hazing. The number one 
misconception is that hazing is 
mainly a problem for fraternities 
and sororities. 

“Hazing is a social problem. 
Hazing incidents have been fre- 
quently documented in the mili- 
tary, athletic teams, marching 
bands, religious cults, professional 
schools and other types of clubs 
and/or organizations. Reports of 
hazing activities in high schools 
are on the rise,” said the MJTF 
(multi-jurisdictional task force). 

The MJTF was originally a UNH 
based group of concerned stu- 
dents, educators and parents who 
formed in 1993 to pass a state 
anti-hazing law. 

After their success with get- 
ting New Hampshire’s first anti- 
hazing law passed, the group ex- 
panded to other states and now 
has members in Vermont, Atlanta, 
Boston and Columbus, Ohio. 

The group hopes to eventually 
support anti-hazing efforts across 
the nation. 

Other problems which have 
arisen on college campuses in- 
clude: 

V Academic problems. 

V More dropouts. 

V An increase in campus vio- 
lence. 

V Higher statistics of acquain- 
tance rape. 

On America’s college campuses, 
alcohol is said to be a factor in 40 
percent of all academic problems, 
and 28 percent of all dropouts. 

“A clear relationship exists be- 
tween alcohol use and grade point 
average among college students: 
students with GPA’s of D or F 
drink three times as much as those 
who earn A’s,” said C. Presley and 
P. Meilman of the Student Health 


Lower risk drinking choi ce: 


lcohol has anesthetic, 
cell damaging and psy 
oactive qualities, and 


its addictive. So, it's important 


tounderstandthatalcoholisin — 


no way a risk free activity. 


Ifyou choose to drink, there 
are certain actions you may _ 
take to prevent qaeoos al- thirs nks, t 
only makes you thirstier. Plain 
water is best when you're really _ 


cohol use. 


Low tisk cupking. oe 


for experiencing on alcohol re- 
lated problem. Allit tak is. a alittle 


commion sense. 
iv Eat before yo 


Wellness Center, Southern Illinois 
University. 

“In 1995, college students re- 
ported about 463,000 alcohol-re- 
lated incidents of violence,” said 
the National Council on Alcohol- 
ism and Drug Dependence . 

The highest rate of these inci- 
dences have been reported at pub- 
lic, four-year colleges and were 
said to have taken place off cam- 
pus grounds. 

Over the past 10 years, the 
number of college women who 
binge drink has increased three 
fold, risen from 10 percent to 35 
percent. 

Such behavior is believed to 
make women more vulnerable to 
rape or violent attacks. 

According to the “Drinking: A 
Students Guide” web site, 75 per- 
cent of male students and 55 per- 
cent of female students involved 
in acquaintance rape had been 
drinking or using drugs at the 
time. 

Ten years ago, a survey con- 
ducted by J Collins and P 
Messerschmidt, “Epidemology of 
Alcohol Related Violence,” found 
that 53 percent of rape victims 
had used alcohol or both alcohol 
and other drugs beforehand and 
64 percent of the victims reported 
alcohol or other drug use by the 
rapist. 

These statistics are staggering, 
but there may be hope in sight. In 
past years, studies have found that 
there is a small but significant 
downward trend of alcohol use dn 
college campuses in America. 

In 1985 the percentage of stu- 
dents who had consumed alcohol 
in the past 30 days was up around 
80 percent. 

In 1990, the number had de- 
clined to 74.5, and it is said to be 
continuing to drop each year. 

Various reasons credited for 
this decline, alcohol awareness 
programs being one of them. 

“School-based prevention pro- 
grams that focus on social influ- 
ences, such as peer resistance train- 
ing or attempts to change per- 
ceived norms about alcohol, show 
more promise for changing alco- 
hol use patterns than programs 
that influence self-esteem, skill in 
making decisions and solving prob- 
lems, and understanding how al- 
cohol use can interfere with per- 
sonal values and goals,” said the 
NCADD facts sheets. 

In order to reduce this prob- 
lem, the National Institute of Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism said 
the issue must be addressed in its 
entirety through exploration of 
the individual and cultural influ- 
ences. 

NECCis doing just that through 
the use of various mediums dur- 
ing their week-long celebration of 
alcohol awareness, which is being 


consume the alcoho 
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ALCOHOL: Consumption may result in a series of problems if one 


is not careful. 
held on both the Lawrence and 
Haverhill campuses. 

The celebration began Oct. 17 
with an Alternative Health Fair in 
the student center, and will con- 
clude Oct. 23 with guest speaker 
Jackie Latino in Lecture Hall A on 
the Haverhill campus. 

“We're getting back to address- 
ing the issue on a regular basis, 
which hasn’t been done in the 
past,” Kepschull said. 

The college doesn’t have much 
of a handle on the problem, she 
said, and staff and faculty often 
aren't tuned into how to handle 
situations related with alcohol, and 
when left to deal with it on their 
own, they’re not quite sure What 
to do. 

“We need to offer more aware- 
ness programs and follow them 
up with ongoing training.” 

This is one of the reasons the 
Healthy Living Unit was formed. 

“What we tried to do is put 
together all the programs and add 
some additional ones to give the 
week long celebration more im- 
pact and provide the students and 
faculty with more opportunities 
to explore,” Assistant Dean Nita 
Lamborghini said. 

The Healthy Living Unit is a 
unified effort on the part of stu- 
dent health services, specialized 
student services, counseling ser- 
vices, student activities, athletics 
and the health and human ser- 
vices. 

They're all working together to 
empower healthy life-styles. 

“There are lots of alternative 
things, fun things you can do with 
your friends without having to go 
out drinking. We want to make 
students aware of that,” said Pam 
Santin, athletic director. 

Santin will be promoting the 
NIRSA Natural High Campaign 
during the awareness celebration. 

The National Intramural Rec- 
reational Sports Association, as it 
is formally known, is a group which 


promotes alternative highs to al- 
cohol using sports and fitness ac- 
tivities. 

In addition to the services stu- 
dents will be made aware of dur- 
ing Alcohol Awareness Week, the 
college offers several other means 
of assistance for faculty, staff and 
students. 

The first is NECC’s counseling 
center, where faculty and staff are 
afforded the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in case consultations with 
a professional peer group. 

Participants explore issues sur- 
rounding alcohol-related prob- 
lems, and learn how to spot tell- 
signs and how to intervene. 

The counseling center is also 
open to students for quick crisis 
intervention and referrals if nec- 
essary. 

Students who don’t’ feel com- 
fortable approaching a staff or 
faculty member will soon be able 
to seek help from a peer support 
group which is being organized. 

Members of the support group, 
along with their coordinator, 
Kepschull; will be attending the 
first training seminar offered for 
peer education groups across New 
England. 

During the program, students 
will learn how to address the prob- 
lems related with alcohol and ways 
in which they may help their fel- 
low students with their problems. 

Following their training semi- 
nars, the peer education group 
will be giving in-class presenta- 
tions to make others more aware 
of the assistance available to them. 

The presentations will also be 
an opportunity for members of 
the peer education group to make 
their faces known so that people 
will feel more comfortable ap- 
proaching them. 

Educating students is the key. 
“We want to make students more 
aware. We are working on solidi- 
fying and making our services 
more concrete,” Kepschull said. 
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Thailand celebrates democracy 


@ Memorial erected 
for victims of 1973 


pr otes : 
ANGKOK, Thailand (AP) — 
Thousands of Thais from all 


walks” of life gathered at a 
Bangkok intersection to com- 
memorate the 25th anniversary of 
a student-led uprising which 
toppled a military dictatorship. 

Amonumentto 76 people killed 
during the revolt was inaugurated 
at the spot, where some of the 
bloodiest confrontations occurred. 

The 1973 popular uprising, 
sparked by discontent over repres- 
sion and corruption, ended more 
than two decades of dictatorial 
rule. TNE 
It succeeded when the com- 
mander of the army refused to 
send more troops to put down the 
protests, and co-dictators Thanom 
Kittikachorn and Praphas 
Charusathien flew into exile. 

Relatives of those killed in 1973 
carried pictures of the victims to 
the memorial spot as part of a 
religious ceremony led by 25 Bud- 
dhist monks. About 600 students 
also marched from Thammasat 
University, a-traditional bastion 
of Thailand’s pro-democracy move- 
ment. 

It was at Thammasat Univer- 
sity in 1976 that protests against a 
new rising tide of repression were 
bloodily suppressed in a counter- 
revolution which restored limited 
military rule. 

Political scars from the period 
remain to this day, even though 
democracy has become more or 
less entrenched. Efforts to build a 
memorial to the victims of 1973 
were squashed time and time again 
by conservative forces. 


S. Africans 


@ Dutch Reformed 
Church vote coming 
soon 


BY PAT REBER 
AP WRITER |" 


RETORIA, South Africa (AP) 

— A plea for racial equality 

written during South 
Africa’s apartheid struggle has 
become a stumbling block for a 
merger between a major white 
church and its non-white counter- 
part. 

Delegates from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, which once told 
its members’ the Bible ordained 
white minority rule, deliberated 
about whether to desegregate by 
merging with a mixed-race sister 
church. 

The Uniting Reformed Church 
says it will only accept its white 
counterpart if it approves a state- 
ment on racial equality and social 
justice, called the Confession of 
Belhar. 

The church which formed the 
religious backbone of white mi- 
nority rule appeared reluctant. | 

“My hope and prayer is that it 
will go through,” said delegate 
Piet Meiring. “But I doubt it.” 

Some delegates said they felt 
they were being forced to sanction 
a theologically unacceptable docu- 
ment rooted in outdated anti- 


(AP Photo /Denis Farrell) 


OVERFLOWING HOSPITAL: A woman holds the hand of a sick relative lying on the floor of the 
overcrowded Lilongwe Central Hospital, in Lilongwe, Malawi, recently. The hospital is overflowing because 
of an epidemic of AIDS rampaging in southern Africa. Extraordinarily high death and infection rates are 
devastating families, threatening economies, creating a generation of orphans and lowering life expectancy 
in Zambia, Zimbabwe, South Africa, Malawi, Swaziland, Botswana and Namibia. 


Last year, public and press criti- 
cism forced then-Prime Minister 
Chavalit Yongchaiyudh to rescind 
an order granting a military pen- 
sion to one of the figures who took 
part in. trying to,.put down. the 
1973 protests. 

Chavalit had agreed to award a 
pension of 3,700 baht (then worth 
$148) a month to former Col. 
Narong Kittikachorn. 

Narong had been popularly 
dubbed one ofthe “Three Tyrants,” 
along with his father, Field Mar- 


shal Thanom, and his father-in- 
law, Field Marshal Praphas. 
Narong was dismissed from the 
army after evidence emerged he 
sprayed a crowd of unarmed dem- 
onstrators with machine-gun fire 
from a helicopter during the pro- 
democracy uprising. He was also 
believed to have given the order 
for troops to fire on the crowds. 
Chavalit said he was trying to 
heal old wounds in granting 
Narong a pension and pointed out 
that the former colonel had never 


been prosecuted for any crimes. 

The student-led rebellion was 
the first popular uprising to suc- 
ceed against a dictatorial regime 
in Southeast Asia. 

“It changed the face. of Thai 
politics from successive dictato- 
rial regimes into a democratic era,” 
said Thirayuth Boonmee, a sociol- 
ogy professor who as a student 
leader was one of the key figures 
in the 1973 events. “It also changed 
our social structure from a people 
with submissiveness to power.” 


seek social equality in religion 


apartheid history. 

Delegate Piet Strauss said he 
could accept the Confession of 
Belhar, but not as part of church 
doctrine. 

Uniting Reformed Church 
leader James Buys said he sus- 
pected racism kept white church 
members from accepting the 
merger conditions. 

Delegate Schalk van Wyk urged 
the gathering to approve the Con- 
fession of Belhar. 

“It makes it possible to take up 
the cross and follow Jesus and 
listen to the pain ofa lot of people,” 
van Wyk said. 

The Confession of Belhar, 
named after the mixed-race town- 
ship of Belhar near Cape Town, 
was drawn up by black and mixed- 
race church members in 1986 to 
set themselves apart from the 
Dutch Reformed Church and make 
a theological correction accept- 
able to the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches. 

Outgoing Dutch Reformed 
Church leader Freek Swanepoel 
said his church should accept the 
statement “because it came out of 
the heart of Christians.” 

Nearly all 400 delegates at the 
white church’s national meeting, 
held once every four years, ap- 
proved a resolution denouncing 
apartheid as “sinful.” 

By adopting the resolution, the 
Dutch Reformed Church reacti- 


-vated its membership in the 75 


million strong World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, comprised of 
reformed and Presbyterian 
churches. 

The world body had suspended 
the Dutch Reformed Church’s 
membership in 1982 because it 
violated teachings of the Bible. 

Starting in 1982, the 1.5 mil- 
lion-member white church, the 
main religious denomination of 
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Afrikaner descendants of Dutch 
settlers, gradually renounced its 
hard-line position, but kept sepa- 
rate branches for blacks, mixed- 
race and Indian congregants. 

In 1994, when apartheid ended 
with the country’s first all-race 
elections, the black and mixed- 
race branches merged to become 
the 1.5 million member Uniting 
Reformed Church. 
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Siberian bears 
attack people, 


livestock 


OSCOW (AP) — Dozens of 

hungry bears facing a poor 
mushroom and berry crop in 
northern Siberia have migrated 
south and killed at least two people 
and 19 cattle this autumn. 

A 62-year-old man was mauled 
to death just outside a town in the 
Novosibirsk region, and a 68-year- 
old woman from the same town 
was attacked last month, forest 
officials said. 

The brown bears have attacked 
domestic animals, too, killing 19 
cattle this season. 

Police have arranged special 
hunting squads and are cruising 
the area with a helicopter to look 
for the bears. 


Noble laureate 
released from 
exile in Nigeria 


AGOS, Nigeria (AP) — Nigerian 

Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka 
will return to his home country 
after four years in exile, friends 
say. 

A large airport welcome is be- 
ing planned for the playwright, 
Dr. Yemi Ogunbiyi, a friend of 
Soyinka said. 

Several opposition figures, in- 
cluding presidential candidate 
Bola Ige, will be among those to 
welcome back Nigeria’s most 
prominent exile and a vocal critic 
of the military government. 

Soyinka could not immediately 
be reached for comment, but 
friends insisted that his return — 
which has been reported as immi- 
nent a number of times over the 
past few weeks — was definite. 

Soyinka recently met in New 
York with Nigeria’s new military 
ruler, Gen. Abdulsalami Abubakar, 
who urged the playwright to re- 
turn home. 

Soyinka said later that he still 
had concerns for his safety. 

The Nigerian junta recently 
dropped treason charges against 
Soyinka which were filed last year 
during the rule of the late dicta- 
tor, Gen. Sani Abacha, and are 
believed to have been trumped up 
in an attempt to silence the writer. 

At Abubakar’s urging, several 
exiles have returned to Nigeria in 
recent months. 

The general, who took office 
after Abacha died in June, pledges 
to return Nigeria to democracy 
and has freed many political pris- 
oners. 

Soyinka, who teaches at Emory 


_ University in Atlanta, won the 


Nobel Prize for literature in 1986, 
the first African to win the award. 

He fled Nigeria in 1994 after 
learning that military authorities 
were going to arrest him for criti- 
cizing the government. 

Nigeria has been ruled by mili- 
tary governments for all but 10 
years since gaining independence 
from Britain in 1960. 
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New full-time instructor 
enjoys helping students 


@ New English 
instructor feels 
closer to home 
By CAROLYN DRAGO 


Features Editor 


ecent addition to full-time 
Rs Ginger Hurajt, of the 

English and developmental 
writing departments, is delighted 
to have made the transition from 
part-time and said she looks for- 
ward to the challenges of her new 
position. 

Hurajt, who ascended to a full- 
time position in September after 
working part-time at the college 
for 10 years, said one positive thing 
about her new status is that she 
now can focus completely on her 
objectives at the college. 

“Now that I'm able to spend 
more time at the college, I’ve be- 
gun to feel more at home,” Hurajt 
said. “I’m more closely connected 


to faculty and staff members and 
interact more with students.” 

While Hurajt will no longer be 
able to continue her efforts as 
part-time English Composition in- 
structor at colleges such as Suf- 
folk University and North Shore 
Community College, she had little 
trouble devoting her time to NECC. 

“I love NECC, the atmosphere 
is so friendly here and the campus 
is beautiful,” she said. “With the 
suburbs encroaching, It’s nice to 
go to Kenoza Lake and take walks. 
The area also reminds me of my 
hometown in Youngstown, Ohio.” 

As a full-timer, one of Hurajt’s 
new duties includes involvement 
in the student success action plan 
committee. 

Currently, the committee is 
drafting a proposal for space to be 
reserved for student group or quiet 
studies for subjects like instruc- 
tional technology and Internet 
research. 

The committee said this new 
space would be beneficial to these 


groups who are now using small 
areas of the library. 

Hurajt is also proud of her in- 
volvement in Parnassus, the 
college’s student literary maga- 
zine which is published once a 
semester. ) 

“Looking at the work students 
have submitted, there is clearly a 
great deal of creative talent at this 
college,” Hurajt said. 

Catherine Sanderson, English 
department chairwoman, works 
with Hurajt and students in the 
production of the magazine. 

“Ginger is a wonderful addi- 
tion to the group,” she said. “Un- 
der her leadership the staff has 
come up with some very good 
ideas.” 

In terms of her new advising 
duties, Hurajt said she is still learn- 
ing the ropes, but enjoys helping 
students and urges them to visit 
her office with any questions. 

“Ginger Hurajtis a great teacher 
who really knows what she talk- 
ing about,” said Ron Hoegen, of 


Carolyn Drago photo 


GINGER SNAP: Recent addition to the English Department, Ginger 
Hurajt, is excited about her new duties. 


Methuen, computer program- 
ming. “We go over a lot of interest- 
ing material in the humanities 
course she instructs.” 

Hurajt, who earned degrees in 
writing and English at the Univer- 
sity of East Anglia in England and 
Youngstown State, said one of her 
greatest passions as an English 
professor are writings of the Medi- 
eval era and epic literature. 

Her favorite books include T.H. 
White’s “The Once and Future 


King” and Homer’s the “Odyssey,” 
a novel she happens to be reading 
now with one of her literature 
classes. 

However, the most gratifying 
part of her job occurs when she 
sees astudent’s writing take shape 
or when they find their voice. 


“It’s the greatest feeling when 
you help a student and tlien see 
them happy because they under- 
stand,” she said. : 


Learning how to learn: Kumon, math tutoring center 


@ Students pleased with 
results from program’s 
comprehensive training 


By GEORGIA KRITIKOS 


Guest Contributor 


umon is an individualized course in 
Kes math skills that teaches stu- 

dents how to work at their own pace. 
Qualified instructors help students build 
comprehensive math skills by instilling self- 
confidence in the subject. 

According to Kumon, math is: learned 
when the material being taught matches 
the students ability and progress. Growth is 
determined by the student, not the facilita- 
tor, and the material starts in basic form, 
progressing to higher levels. 

As part of achieving Kumon’s higher 
standard of math, students need a strong 
foundation in basic math skills. 

First, they must master the four opera- 
tions on whole numbers, including addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. 

Next, the student must conquer frac- 
tions, and be able to apply the four opera- 
tions to solve them. Then comes decimals, 


The Kenoza 
Learning & Test 


Prep Center at 
Northern Essex 
Community College has 
the right workshop at the 
right price!!! 


Our weekly and/or 
intensive workshops are 
offered evenings or on 
Saturdays on the 
Haverhill campus. Our 
small classes will fit your : 

needs!! 


For times/dates, 
call 978-556-3613 | 


for a brochure. 


eGRE 


ratios and proportions, percents, measure- 
ments and geometry. 

Bob Hawes, a math tutor, said the key to 
learning is having a supportive atmosphere 
where positive feedback is given. 

“There is a high level of success received 
from the program, versus traditional 
classes,” Hawes said. “When material is 
taught at fast pace, the student often falls 
behind. With Kumon, students show inter- 
est and pride in math because they are able 
to achieve a higher level of math.” 

The following statistics were provided 
by Kumon to show student achievement as 
the result of their involvement in the pro- 
gram. 

VY Success: 91 percent of the students 
said they have received positive feedback 
during the course. 

V Mastery: 91 percent of the students 
feel that they have learned the topic which 
had been the most difficult for them. 

V Drill: 82 percent of the students feel 
the method of repeated drilling helped them. 

VY Setting: 100 percent of the students 
said it was pleasant for them to take the 
course in this alternative setting; the math 
center. 

V Going on: 45 percent of the students 
said they are now confident enough to take 
more math classes. 


Are you taking the 
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Want to improve your 
reading/study skills? 


Does your child need 
help in math or reading? 


V Degree of satisfaction: 100 percent of 
the students said they would recommend 
Kumon to other basic math students. 

V Testing: 100 percent of the students 
said they liked the testing process in Kumon. 

Vv Tutoring: 100 percent of the students 
said they get enough help from the instruc- 
tors and tutors. 

The Kumon staff includes Nancy 
Nickerson, Linda Murphy, Peg Mangiapane, 
Ann Coughlin, Mary Costa, Bob Hawes and 
John Daly. 

They pulled together and coordinated 
this program at NECC, developed by Toru 
Kumon a mathematics teacher in the mid- 
1950s. 

Michelle Caroll, a student taking Kumon 
at the college, said she needed to learn and 
memorize the four different operations 
applied to math. 

“I feel comfortable at the center and 
receive a lot of encouragement,” she said “I 


find there is no pressure in working at my 
own pace.” 

For information on Kumon services con- 
tact Hawes at ext. 3846 or stop by his office 
in Spurk 201 


“There is a high level — 
of success received 
from the Kumon 
program, versus 
traditional classes.” 
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Computerized Job Searches 
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@ Heaven and hell and a 
whole lot of everything in 
between packs a punch 


BY BETH WHITE 
Arts Editor 


his isn’t one of those “feel good” date 
; movies. You're not going to feel like 

jumping up and down and singing 
after you leave the theater. 

“What Dreams May Come” tugs at your 
heart, strums every feeling chord you own 
and leaves you exhausted with an emo- 
tional hangover by its end. 

It's not a “weeper” that will have you 
dabbing the eyes with a Kleenex for the 
duration, but it'll touch you in all ways 
possible because it it a showcase of human- 
ity: the choices we make, the regrets we 
have and the fears we harbor. 

Behind it all, is the ever powerful specter 


_ of love, showing off all its glory and heart- 


ache, and the strength needed to endure its 
advent and demise. Anyone who has loved 
and lost should be able to feel the turmoil 
of the film’s characters. 


saturday nights will 


@ New show gives us 
ranching, surfing, and 
the ‘babe’ treatment 


ASHINGTON — It’s become an 

other networktradition: One new 

fall show has been canceled even 
before all the shows have made their de- 
buts. 

Fox recently lowered the boom on 
“Costello,” a blue-collar sitcom that came 
and went in a few weeks. 

NBC, meanwhile, still has a couple of 
series left to premiere, perhaps the nuttiest 
being “Wind on Water,” a cuckoo concoc- 
tion from filmmaker Zalman King, whose 
specialty is soft-core erotica. 

It stars Bo Derek, whom age has cer- 
tainly not withered nor custom staled — 
though the show’s a bit stale on arrival. 

In the premiere, it’s just one darn thing 
after another for the Connolly’s, a proud 
family of ranchers living on what a narrator 
calls “the big island of Hawaii, the Montana 
of the Pacific.” 

The serialized drama, sort of a “Dallas” 
with dinghies, is a madcap mishmash of 
surfing, cattle roundups and seashore skul- 
duggery. 

It seems the J.R. Ewing of the piece, a 
rival rancher named Gardner Poole (pudgy- 
faced Lee Horsley), has had his eyes on the 
Connolly place for years and like an evil 
landlord in an old showboat melodrama, he 
will stop at nothing to get his hands onit as 
well. 

In the premiere, which includes divert- 
ing the water supply so the Connolly's must 
dig their own Hew well. 

Oh, but that’s not the half of it. The two 
Connolly sons, Cole and Kelly (William Gre- 
gory Lee and Brian Gross), are champion- 
class surfers as well as strapping ranch 
hands. 

So the first episode keeps cutting back 
and forth between their efforts to win 
$60,000 in a surfing tournament and Ma 
and Pa Connolly back on the farm fending 
off varmints. 

Raymond J. Barry, who plays Pa to Bo’s 
Ma, is a “special guest star” in the premiere 
because, barring a miracle, he won’t be 
back. 

It seems there’s a nasty accident while 
digging the well and Pa gets clobbered by 


“What Dreams May Come” 
Starring Robin Williams, Cuba 
Gooding Jr., and Annabella Sciorra 
kk 


Robin Williams is Chris Nielsen, a hap- 
pily married doctor with two children. By 
all appearances, he lives an ideal life. 

The fairy tale doesn’t remain intact long. 

Ten minutes into the film, both his 
children are killed in an auto accident, 
leaving Chris and his wife, Annie, reeling 
with grief. 

Four years later (about another 10 min- 
utes of film) tragedy strikes again. This time 
it is Chris who is killed in a car crash. 

While Chris is to spend the “ever after” 
in heaven, his beloved Annie dooms herself 
to an eternity of hell because, unable to 
endure life without her family, she com- 
mits suicide. 

These events, set into motion the jour- 
ney aman must make to rescue his soulmate 
from the tortures of the damned and risk 
remaining in hell himself. 


the machinery. At his funeral, the family 
members wear white, release his ashes 
underwater and listen to the songs of a 
Mexican musical group. 

King; who is producing the show and 
directed the premiere, likes to have a mini- 
mum of dialogue and lots of montage se- 
quences of either physical action or erotica. 

Since he’s limited in how erotic he can 
be on NBC, the pilot is potholed with action 
sequences instead: the two boys snow-board- 
ing in the mountains by jumping out of a 
helicopter, or riding to the beach on horse- 
back with surfboards at their sides. 

Hugging their boards, they jump from 
the horses into the surf, which can’t be easy 
or, come to think of it, very smart. 

But it is movement, and the scenery is 
lush, and King smooshes it all together ina 
kind of creamy — dreamy way which has its 
daft allure. 

Ifit succeeds, “Wind on Water” certainly 
will not be the first show to win an audience 
by having its cast gambol about in bathing 
suits. 

Obviously, we’re thinking of that inter- 
national phenomenon “Baywatch.” 

Time and nature have been kind to 
Derek and so is the one-piece white bathing 
suit she wears in the premiere. 

Why didn’t they just call it “Bo on the 
Beach” and be more direct about it? 

Not that the two strapping sons don’t do 
their strapping in various states ofundress, 
either. 

Gross, who plays Kelly, is a strangely 
androgynous figure, even in these days of 
common strangely androgynous figures in 
rock and pop music. 

In certain scenes wearing certain head- 
gear, Gross looks like a Vogue fashion model 
of the female persuasion. He also has rather 
a high, thin voice. 

Whether one finds this combination 
provocative or irritating, it’s still some- 
thing of a head-turning novelty in a prime- 
time series. 

“Wind on Water” is a show of no sub- 
stance whatever, full of false emotion and 
riddled with cliches like, “If you play your 
cards right, we'll be on Easy Street.” 

But then, ifit does, maybe it will be, and 
Bo Derek is still quite the card indeed. - 
Washington Post Syndicate 


The film escapes heavy religious over- 
tones. Chris is shown by heavenly guide 
Albert (Cuba Gooding Jr.) that heaven is 
“painted by your own thoughts.” 

You create your own safe magical place. 
Physical in the ever after is only an illusion; 
thought is real. 

Hell, also, is not depicted as the tradi- 
tional fiery pit, though it shows up on the 
screen as a dark, writhing place of tortured 
souls and screams. Hell is not just a place 
for sinners. Hell embodies life gone wrong. 

The imagery and special effects in the 
film are fantastic. Chris’ heaven is a lush, 
riot of colors, like a painter’s wet pallet. 

Many of the heaven scenes have the 
mood of a Monet painting, all soft and 
pastel. Flowers and meadows and shimmer- 
ing lakes sharing space with bodies gliding 
gracefully through the air in gauzy robes. 

Williams, coming off his Oscar-winning 
performance in “Good Will Hunting” deliv- 
ers a respectable performance as Chris, but 
never reaches the intense levels he is ca- 
pable of. 

Though this movie is not the kind to 
showcase his manic charm, Williams could 
have brought something extraordinary to 
“Dreams” ifhe’d found a way to channel his 


YOUR 


Dreams drenched in emotion 


usual energy into gut-wrenching emotion. 

It is a solid cast with fellow Oscar win- 
ner, Cuba Gooding Jr., Annabella Sciorra 
(Annie), and Max Von Sydow, who plays the 
tracker who leads Chris into hell to battle 
his wife’s and his own dark demons. 

Their acting is fine, but never shines 
like one would expect from such an assem- 
blage. 

The plot isn’t too far-fetched and is neatly 
tied together throughout, but while the 
situations presented are saturated with 
emotion, the characters don’t project 
enough of the soul deep agony warranted. 

Instead, “What Dreams May Come” al- 
lows the special effects and scenery to be 
the focal point of the film and succeeds. 

Chris’ story in turns, amuses, enter- 
tains, and then buries you in desolation 
before allowing you to feel the stirrings of 
hope. By the time the credits are rolling, 
you feel like you’ve been through the emo- 
tional ringer. 

Nonetheless, missing this movie would 
bea mistake. The concept and the engaging 
way it is presented gives audiences the 
chance to experience an incredible journey 
where anything is possible, if only you 
believe. 


have Bo on the beach 
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Bradford College offers 
half-tuition scholarships for 


qualified transfer students! 


Transfer Coordinator Kathy Bresnahan 
can answer your questions. 
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For art’s sake? 


@ Monet’s future at 
museum hangs in 
the balance 


By STEVE LANDWEHR 
Opinion Editor 


ince the opening last month 

of the Boston Museum of 

Fine Arts wildly popular ex- 
hibition, “Monet in the 20th Cen- 
tury,” French Impressionist Claude 
Monet’s popularity has soared 
locally. 

But one of the crowning jewels 
in that exhibition doesn’t belong 
to the MFA. It belongs to the people 
of Lawrence. 

Historian Edith Hamilton wrote 
“Great art is the expression of a 
solution of the conflict between 
the demands of the world without 
and that within.” While the con- 
flicts she referred to were per- 
sonal, her words apply equally well 
to the simmering debate over 
ownership of several famous mas- 
terpieces in the MFA’s collection. 

The Rey. William E. Wolcott, a 
Lawrence preacher, inherited 
Monet’s “Field of Poppies, near 
Giverny,” along with 16 other 
paintings in 1905. Two years later 
he wrote in his will that owner- 
ship of the paintings should be 
permanently vested in the White 
Fund Trustees. 

The will also stated the reasons 
for his magnanimous donation. 
“My purpose in making this be- 


Looking for that 


@ A cup of Joe can 
help ease your 
homework headache 


By RYAN O’NEAL 
Staff Reporter 


oday, the college student is 

always on the run. Between 

going to classes and work- 
ing part-time jobs, you never have 
a spare moment. If that wasn’t 
enough, don't forget that beloved 
past time—homework. 

If you haven't already noticed, 
coffee has: become a favorite bev- 
erage for the average student. Once 
reserved for the parents before a 
busy day at work, coffee has found 
a new generation. 

Therefore, the only logical so- 
lution to completing your home- 
work is to do it over a cup, or two, 
or three of coffee. 

Often, there is too much going 
on at home for you to concentrate 
on your studies. And for some, 
going to the library can be a 
snoozer. 

Locally, there are some places 


66 


I like the place 
[Jitters], I can 
relax here and 
get my work 
done. 


quest is to create and gratify a 
public taste for fine art, particu- 
larly among the people of 
Lawrence.” 

He also gave the White Fund 
sole responsibility for determin- 
ing how best to achieve those 
purposes. 

Wolcott stipulated that the 
works should be displayed at the 
MFA if there was no fireproof space 
to display them in Lawrence. Con- 
sequently, the museum has had 
possession of the masterpieces for 
86 years. 

However, the present trustees 
of the fund have been reexamin- 
ing whether Wolcott’s true inten- 
tions are being fulfilled. Are paint- 
ings hanging in a museum more 
than 40 miles away encouraging a 
taste for fine art in Lawrence? 

If they were sold, could the 
estimated $7 million they would 
fetch be used to better effect in the 
struggling arts organizations in 
the city? 

Sniping around at the edges of 
the debate are issues of class, 
money, and the value of art in our 
lives. The MFA has filed papers in 
Suffolk Superior court asking that 
any attempt to sell or remove the 
paintings from the museum for 
any reason should be halted. 

They believe having Monet’s 
painting as a centerpiece for their 
collection of his works benefits 
more people than a community 
arts center in Lawrence ever would. 
But there are several questions 
here that don’t have easy answers. 


: Carolyn Drago photo 
JOE AT JITTERS: NECC’s coffee 
house provides a welcome place 
to relax before class. 


where coffee and homework mix. 
Check them out, bring some home- 
work and have a good old cup of 
Joe. It could be the perfect answer 
on a hectic day. 

For those of you who just can’t 
get enough of campus, check out 
the campus cafe. Jitters is located 
on the bottom floor of Spurk 
Building. 

Serving StarBucks coffee and 
offering an array of pastry prod- 
ucts, Jitters is quite the place. You 
can either sit at one of the many 
tables or get down and comfort- 
able on the couches. 

Although busy, the establish- 
ment is quiet enough for you to 
concentrate on your studies. Open 
from 7:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and 5 p.m. to 8:30 
p.m. Monday through Thursday, 
Jitters is worth checking out. 

If books are your deal, hit the 
Barnes and Noble Cafe in Salem, 


The first is “Benefit who, and in 
what way?” 

The White Fund Trustees be- 
lieve an appreciation for art among 
the people of Lawrence will be 
better served by locally based arts 
programs than by mere posses- 
sion of a painting that most of the 
children in Lawrence will never 
see. 

This view further raises the 
question of the role that art plays 
in our lives. 

Is great art valuable simply 
because it is great art, or does it 
have more practical value? Do we 
become more civilized by develop- 
ing an appreciation of it? 

Can it make us more creative 
no matter what career we pursue? 
And if it does have practical ben- 


perfect coffee blend... 
Dory /Veadow pure 


N.H. Take route 93 North to Exit 
one, then turn left on route 28. 
The book store and cafe are open 
daily from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Again, StarBucks coffee is the 
speciality blend. However, you can 
choose from an array of other 
beverages as well, such as espresso 
or hot tea. Also, the cafe offers 
chowder and assorted pastry 
products. 

The cafe is quiet, yet there is a 
hint of classical music in the back- 
ground. A perfect place to concen- 
trate on your studies. After all, you 
can always browse the bookstore 
if a break is needed. 

Lastly, in the heart of down- 
town Newburyport is Cafe de Siena. 
Open Daily until 10 p.m., you can 
choose from many homemade 
pastry products as well as the 
house blended coffees. Offering a 
quiet setting, the cafe is the ideal 
spot to complete any lingering 
work. 

The walls of the cafe are filled 
with local pieces of artwork, all of 
which are for sale. If you are an 
artist, the owner is always wel- 
coming new pieces of art to 
display. 

On Friday nights, you can find 
a local guitarist at the cafe provid- 
ing background music. With a 
blend of art, music and coffee, 
Cafe de Siena has something for 
everyone. 

Although you could choose 
many other establishments, the 
above three are handy for NECC 
students. It is good to know there 
are places to go where things seem 
to slow down a bit. Completing 
hours of homework can be a gru- 
eling task, but in such a relaxed 
environment, it’s amazing how 
much faster time passes. 


efits to society, who should decide 
the best way to achieve those ben- 
efits, museum curators or the 
public? 

The MFA has a monetary inter- 
est in retaining “Field of Poppies” 
that cannot be ignored. As public 
funding for the arts has dwindled, 
museums have been forced to 
mount mega-exhibitions such as 
“Monet In The 20th Century.” 

Losing such a valuable part of 
their Monet collection would seri- 


’ ously hamper the MFA’s ability to 


raise money. 

While the MFA has declined an 
offer to purchase the paintings, 
they fear that if they were sold 
they would be likely to end up ina 
private collection, and might never 
again have public exhibition. That 


File photo 
MONET MASTERPIECE: “Field of Poppies, near Giverny” could return to Lawrence after 86 years. 


would be a serious loss to the art 
community in general, but it is 
not significantly different than the 
present situation—at least not for 
the majority of the people of 
Lawrence. 

Like many of New England’s 
old mill towns, Lawrence has ex- 
perienced profound cultural, eco- 
nomic, and social changes since 
the Rev. Wolcott wrote his will in 
1907. 

He recognized the possibility 
of such changes when he gave the 
White Fund Trustees sole author- 
ity to react to any contingencies 
he had not foreseen. His gift was 
meant to benefit the people of his 
city, and it is the responsibility of 
the trustees, not the MFA, to say 
how that is done 86 years later. 
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A Ifyou need help in any subject other 
than reading, writing, or math, we 
can connect you with a Peer Tutor, a 
fellow student who has already taken 
your class and perhaps even had the 
same professor! 

A Getting a Peer Tutor is easy. Come to 
the Peer Tutor office in Spurk 
Building, €-2008 to fill out an 
application, or call Diane Sheahan at 
996-3411. 


The Peer Tutor Program Can Help You! 


Sponsored by PACE 


Pathways to Academic and Career Excellence and 
Vocational Education Federal Grants 


Northern Essex Community College 


- — Haverhill * Lawrence MA 
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@ There’s nothing 
ordinary in this tale of a 
colonized society 


CEREUS BLOOMS AT NIGHT 
By Shani Mootoo 
249 pp. $23 


Reviewed by Lori Tsang, Washington Post 


superb narrative power of Shani 
Mootoo’s debut novel, “Cereus Blooms 
at Night.” 

A woman mistakes another woman for 
her husband. A man mistakes his daughter 
for his wife. A daughter transforms herself 
into ason. A guilt-ridden intellectual sleeps 
his life away, waking only once a month to 
send a package of provisions to a crazy 
woman up the hill. 

An elderly recluse collects the corpses of 
dead insects with tweezers and places them 
in a bucket for ritual disposal. A white 
death sheet rises up and becomes tiny 
moths. A mysterious fire shrouds a town in 
a cloud of black dust for sereral days. 

All this, and more, not only occurs in an 
exotic tropical location rendered in exquis- 
itely sensuous detail, but is narrated by a 


fk ans of magical realism will revel in the 


noble, albeit somewhat self-absorbed, trans- 


sexual nurse assigned to care for an aging 
and deranged suspected murderess. 

_ The story of the narrator’s blossoming 
sexuality as he sets out to discover his 


/patient’s life: story provides a:structurally 
‘interesting story-within-and/or overlapping 


another-story framework for the novel. 
Nurse Tyler arrives at the Paradise Alms 
House in Paradise, Lantanacamara, an is- 
land colony of the Shivering Northern Wet- 
lands, ona day suspended inva dark haze of 
scandal. Ostracized because of his peculiar 
sexual ambiguity, he attains his first real 
nursing assignment-caring for a fearsome 


former recluse, Mala “Pohpoh” Ramchandin- 
by default. 

Through her he becomes acquainted 
with Ambrose Mohanty and his son Otoh, 
with whom he develops a romantic rela- 
tionship. 

Mala’s story is pieced together from 
Tyler’s interactions with Mala, the elder 
and younger Mohantys, and his recollec- 
tions of childhood conversations with his 
Nana. 

Mala is the eldest daughter of Chandin 
Ramchandin, the only son of an indentured 
laborer from India. Chandin has the dubi- 
ous honor of being taken into the family of 
a Wetlandish missionary, Reverend Thor- 
oughly, where he falls in love with 
Wetlandish manners and amenities, as well 
as with the good Reverend’s daughter 
Lavinia. 

Frustrated in his attempts to win 
Lavinia’s love, Chandin impulsively mar- 
ries Sarah, a young woman of his own 
background and Lavinia’s best friend. 

After several years of marriage and the 
birth of two daughters, he comes home 
from work early one day and catches Sarah 
and Lavinia in the process of eloping. In the 
ensuing uproar, Sarah and Lavinia rush off 
without the children. 

And in the aftermath of this betrayal, 
Chandin forces Pohpoh to assume her 
mother’s domestic and sexual duties. 

The novel goes on to relate Pohpohs 


‘ efforts.to protect her younger sister, Asha, 


from their father’s sexual brutality and 
from the harassment of the local bully. 
After Asha runs away from home, Mala 
enters into a clandestine relationship with 
her childhood friend, Ambrose “Boyie” 


Wetlander college. Her father’s discovery of 
the affair ultimately results in Mala’s with- 
drawal into a reclusive life marked only by 


the ritual ingestion of fiery hot pepper 
sauce and the collection and disposal of 
dead insects. 

Ambrose marries on the rebound, fa- 
thers a child, and then retreats into month- 
long bouts of sleep interrupted only by the 
preparation of supplies tobe, delivered to 
Mala. 

His son Otoh, entrusted with the respon- 
sibilities for these monthly deliveries, be- 
comes obsessed with meeting his father’s 
former lover. 

Otoh’s encounter with Mala sets off the 
series of events that lead to Mala’s arrival at 
the Paradise Alms House and the deepening 


_ relationship between her and Tyler. 


Implicit in the intertwined narratives of 
this novel is a sly critique of society’s suffo- 
cating constraints. 

While the novel touches on domestic 


: ‘violence, gender identity and the psycho-_ 
Mohanty; recently returned home from a * 


logical impact of colonialism, it’s hard to 
say what the book is really about. 

The novel is framed by the narrator’s 
statement of intent - to tell Mala’s story and 


to appeal to Asha to reconnect with her 
sister. Yet Asha’s character remains rela- 
tively undeveloped. And Tyler asserts that 
his accounts of his struggles with his sexual 
identity are merely incidental. 

It’s disappointing, however, that this 
result is exactly what the author achieves. 
Perhaps because of Tyler’s prefatory dis- 
claimer, one expects a more intimate the- 
matic connection between the two stories. 

Nevertheless, Mootoo is a masterful sto- 
ryteller who has woven a fascinating narra- 
tive propelled by vividly drawn characters 
who are both achingly human and passion- 
ately bizarre. 

Her compellingly lucid prose is at its 
best when she takes us into. Mala’s clois- 
tered world, where the searing flame of 
fermented pepper obliterates the night- 
mare memory of her father’s bloated penis, 
where the intoxicating fragrance of cereus 


“blossoms commingles with the stench: of 


decomposed carcasses, a conflation of sen- 
sory experience mapping an endless cycle 
of decay and regeneration. 


Male author captures female characters well 


_@ No paradise to be 


found for a troubled 
young woman living ina 
tropical island village 


SONG OF NIGHT 
By Glenville Lovell 
Soho. 265 pp. $23 


Reviewed by K. A. Dilday, Washington Post 


so well during the women’s move- 

ment, it’s rare that a male author can 
write a female character well enough to 
convince female readers. 

Women have compared notes too often 
to believe Lady Chatterley’s earth-shaking 
orgasms were anything more than the prod- 
uct of an overconfident male imagination. 

But Glenville Lovell does the finest job of 
getting inside a woman’s psyche since Roddy 
Doyle wrote “The Woman Who Walked 
into Doors.” To Lovell’s lithe, young hero- 
ine, Cyan Cattlewash, the game of life is a 
prizefight — and she connects like a heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

In Bottom Rock, the village in Barbados 
where Cyan lives, life is harsh and people 
are frank. Bajans (Barbadians) don’t have 
time for spare words. 

With typical directness, they have called 
Cyan “Night” since she was a child because 
of the darkness of her skin. And everyone in 
Bottom Rock knows that Cyan’s father, 
Steel, was hanged for slitting the throat of 
aman he believed was having an affair with 
his wife. 


S ince women got to know each other 


As Cyan says to Breeze, her lover, after 
he claims he couldn’t find her house, “Ev- 
eryone know where 1 live. All you had to do 
was ask for the girl whose father went to 
the gallows.” 

Early in “Song of Night,” Cyan encoun- 
ters a man painting on the beach. The 
subject in his portrait so closely resembles 
her late father that Cyan feels she must own 
it. 

Because Cyan is penniless, the artist, Dr. 
Mayhem, strikes a bargain with her: Ifshe’ll 
come to work as his maid, he will give her 
the painting. 

Initially Cyan resists his proposal in a 
way that is indicative of her razor-like per- 
sonality. It is against Cyan’s nature to ap- 
pear grateful, so she claims that she is no 
one’s maid. 

However, once she decides to accept 
Mayhem?’s offer, Cyan crows with delight at 
the idea that she will soon he earning a 
living. Trapped in a house characterized by 
grief, Cyan needs to escape her mother and 
find an identity beyond that ofa murderer’s 
daughter. 

Cyan’s father had always protected his 
daughter against the unreasonable fury of 
her mother, Obe, a strong-willed woman 
prone to rages so insane that she burned 
the fingers of Cyan’s hand as punishment 
for an alleged theft from a neighbor. 

Her mother’s brutal censures only in- 
tensify the battle, which typifies the war 
that rages between strong-willed mothers 
and the daughters they inevitably raise to 
be their fiercest match. 

After her husband’s execution and the 
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death of Cyan’s beloved sister from a botched 
abortion, Obe leaves Cyan the house and 
returns to her hometown, realizing that 
she and Cyan are slowly killing what little 
compassion either of them has left. 

On Cyan’s first day as the doctor’s maid 
she meets his American-born wife, Koko. 
The couple are having difficulties; when 
Koko moves out she and Cyan remain close 
friends long after Cyan leaves the doctor’s 
employ. 

It is through Koko that Cyan meets 
Breeze, a handsome Bajan. She offers him 
her love with an intensity and directness 
that frightens him. “I ain’t ever had no 
boyfriend. I want you to be my man,” she 
says. 

Cyan goes on to elaborate the terms. 
“Only thing is, you can’t leave me. If you 
leave me, you can’t come back. I ain’t ever 
go take back no man that leave me.” 

Breeze is a hard-working beach vendor 
who has built a profitable business out of 
supplying tourists with clothes, trinkets 
and, occasionally, sexual companionship. 
Despite his instinct to run he accepts her 
terms. 

When Cyan spies Breeze on his motor- 
bike with a female tourist curled around 
him, she ends the affair. Breeze woos her 


back, but Cyan is too brittle to truly forgive; 
if she tries to bend, she just might break. 
Breeze leaves her for the final t'me after he 
wakes one night to find her sleepwalking 
and standing over him with a knife. 

But he doesn’t know that she is preg- 
nant. Motherhood provides no comfort for 
Cyan. Irreparably damaged by the death 
and betrayal of those she loves, she wants 
nothing to do with Breeze’s child. She has 
reached the point where all friends begin to 
look like enemies. 

When Koko offers to arrange a profit- 
able adoption, Cyan accepts. Heavy with 
child 1nd despair, Cyan signs her unborn 
baby over to Amanda, an American friend 
of Koko’s who is desperate for a child. 

It’s refreshing to be in the hands of a 
writer rather than a finisher. Lovell isn’t 
content to merely eke out a story until its 
conclusion. He has crafted a novel of style 
as well as substance, building with exquis- 
ite process to a shattering conclusion that 
in retrospect seems the only one possible. 

Along the way he skillfully weaves sev- 
eral subplots into the main story, and the 
novel’s rich but seemingly unconnected 
strands meet to form brilliant patterns, 
completing a portrait of a village straining 
under the weight of secret lives. 

It’s difficult to believe “Song of Night” is 
a second novel, as Lovell writes with the 
skill of one who has been at this business 
for a long time. 

The novel is marred only by a paean to 
Jesse Jackson that is jarringly specific and 
seems out-of-place. Even so, “Song of Night” 
is similar in its sophisticated execution to 
works by Morrison or Nabokov. This novel 
is a sure contender for the year’s top liter- 
ary honors. 
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*m discovering two major problems surrounding money: 
how to make enough of it and how to get more out of 
it. It’s no fun being broke. I’m tired of flipping up couch 
cushions to sift through Dorito crumbs for dimes and 
quarters. Change is good — yeah, but in this day and age it 


just isn’t good enough. 

Fact is, there is very little difference between having a 
little money and having none. 

You're living in a pipe dream if you think you can go out 
clubbing or grab yourself a decent dinner. The #4 value 
meal at McDonald’s and getting clubbed over the head with 
a baseball bat in the parking lot afterwards: That’s the 
1990’s version of dinner and clubbing. 

Oh, the agonies about finding something to do for $20. 
Let me give you a list. 

First the obvious — not a hell ofa lot. Used to be you could 
have quite a time for yourself: movie ticket, popcorn, soda 
and a healthy helping of Dots, and still have enough money 
left over to bribe your brother or sister to keep their mouth 
shut about you sneaking into an R rated flick. 

Nowadays, muggers probably wouldn’t even bother to 
beat you up for that measly Andy Jackson in your pocket. 

Bowling Alleys are one of the last bastions of the cheap 
date. You pay $2.10 to bowl a string. You fork over a.dollar 
to stick your feet into a pair of stinky shoes that some guy 
just doused with 3 liters of Lysol. That leaves you plenty of 
money to drop into the vending machine or snatch a piece 
of pizza afterwards. 

All things considered, bowling is affordable and prob- 
ably the only respectable fun you can have playing with 
balls in public. 

The movie rental is a good bet. For a grand total of 
$20.24, you can put together a pretty solid evening. You 
rent the movie for roughly $3. A large pizza, half cheese and 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
It’s one of those weeks 
when you should read the fine 
print on any contracts. Know 
, what your getting into. Take 
care not to let things slide on 
the job. Business is high- 
lighted this week, the unem- 
* ployed will receive valuable 
.. leads. Others meet with re- 

: ratds and gains. Finances 


} TAURUS: 
/ 21 - May 21) 
Focus your at- 
tention on your 
career path this 
week. You will make a major business decision. There is 
someone who will hurt or upset your feelings; try not to 
make a big deal out of it. It’s time to rethink spiritual 
matters. Do your best not to make mountains out of 
molehills. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

You may experience minor delays or frustrations early 
in the week, but the week will be ideal for romance and 
going out for fun. Most of the week will find you in a lively 
and optimistic frame of mind. Be sure to follow through on 
any commitments made. Emphasize educational pursuits. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

This is a week for creative work and for getting your 
ideas across to others. You'll be pleased with developments 
in a child’s life. Partners will share your delight and support 
you. Make sure to state things clearly. 

LEO: (July 24 - Aug. 23) 

An outing this week may turn out to be more costly than 
you had expected. Still you’ll have a good time in the 
company of family and friends. There is an emphasis on 
romance, creativity and recreational pastimes. At work, 
there will be satisfaction in the completion of a project. 


(April 


VIRGO: (Aug. 24 - Sept. 23) 

A nice gift or thoughtful words from a loved one will 
start the week off well. Don’t dwell on a work problem after 
dark. Arguing or becoming moody will not rectify matters. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

It’s a great week for making major family decisions. But 
delays will be likely on the job. Your bright disposition will 
be very evident, and many will be taken by your grace and 
charm. Avoid fussing with a lover about a minor concern. 
Make sure that daydreaming doesn’t keep you from accom- 
plishing goals. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Your intuition will be a valuable asset in business 
dealings all week. It’s a great time for buying and selling. 
Money matters take a turn for the better. Inspiration will 
help you make new plans in your personal life. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

This week domestic concerns and family matters will be 
very important. Any work of an artistic nature is favored. 
You may be inspired to start that home remodeling or 
redecorating you have been thinking about for some time. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Avoid forcing your family to conform to your plans this 
week. Be patient if a child annoys you. It is a great time for 
romance and activities with children. Your business goals 
are in the foreseeable future. Be ready to capitalize on new 
opportunities, financial gains are likely. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Behind the scenes developments favor you financially. 
Home will be the center of most activities this week. Two 
tasks are finally completed. Take the initiative in contact- 
ing a friend you haven’t talked to lately. Evenings will be 
filled with romance and fun, but avoid any excesses. 


PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

Don’t be overly critical of people in the workplace this 
week. You may receive a job opportunity that will let you 
work from home for the next couple of weeks. Focus your 
attentions on family and property matters; you may decide 
on a change of residence. Avoid being hasty in matters. 


October - December 
International Music Series: Lawrence Atrium, 11:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. Hear the sounds, taste the food and experi- 
ence the culture of different regions across the globe. 
Oct. 7 - Dec..11 

Aerobics: Sport & fitness center. Costs $15 for entire course 
or $1 per class. To register, call Rob Parker at 556-3819. 

Oct. 21 
Student senate meeting: Room 131, Lawrence, 3 p.m. to 5 
p.m. 

Oct. 22 
Screaming With Pleasure Program: Lecture Hall A, 
Haverhill, noon 

Oct. 26 - 30 

Haunted House Winnekenni Castle: Tickets will be avail- 
able at a reduced cost for students interested in attending 
this “scary” open house. 

Oct. 28 
Bagel & Coffee Talk: Presidents Dining Room, Haverhill, 
Noon Informal opportunity for students to meet and speak 
with President Hartleb and/or Vice President Mary Ellen 
Ashley. Free refreshments 
Pumpkin Carving Contest: Student Center, Haverhill, 3 
p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Diversity Program Brown Bag Lunch with Karn Laing 
Library Conference Area, Haverhill, noon 

Oct. 30 
Halloween Costume Party: Student Center, noon Prizes for 
best costume 

Upcoming Events: 

Up with People, “Roads”: Oct. 28, 1998 Sport & Fitness 
Center 


CENTRUM CENTER (Worcester): 


Oct.27 Depeche Mode 

Dec 7&8 Dave Matthews Band 

MIDDLE EAST (Boston): 

Oct. 24 Juliana Hatfield/Mysteries of Life 
ORPHEUM (Boston): 

Oct. 28 Maxwell 

Oct. 29 Journey 

Oct. 31 Motley Crue 

Nov. 7° Lyle Lovett 

Nov. 13 Joe Satriani 

Nov. 20 Mary Chapin Carpenter/Katie Curtis 
PALLADIUM (Worcester): 

Oct. 31 Rancid/Hepcat/the Ducky Boys 

Nov. 1 Rob Zombie/Monster Magnet/Fear Factory 
Nov. 21 Brian Setzer Orchestra 


THE PARADISE (Boston): 

Oct. 30 Fastball/David Garza 

THE ROXY (Boston): 

Nov. 6 Cherry Poppin’ Daddies/The Pietasters/Ozomatli 
SOMERVILLE THEATRE (Somerville): 

Nov. 19 Hot Tuna 


1 “Bag of Bones” Stephen King (Scribner) 
2 “The 9 Steps to Financial Freedom” Suze Orman (Crown) 
3 “What Looks Like Crazy on an Ordinary Day ...” 

Pearl Cleage (Avon) 
4 ”Dr. Atkins’ New Diet Revolution” Robert Atkins (Avon) 
5 “The Elusive Flame” Kathleen E. Woodiwiss (Avon) 
6 “Divine Secrets of the Ya-Ya Sisterhood” Rebecca Wells 
(HarperPerennial) 
7 “Animorphs: The Solution” K.A. Applegate (Scholastic) 
8 “One True Thing” Anna Quindlen (Dell) 
9 “If Life is aGame, These are the Rules” Cherie Carter-Scott 
(Broadway) 
10 “Tuesdays With Morrie” Mitch Albom (Doubleday) 
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Volleyball squa 


@ Hard work and 
hustle helps team 
surprise stronger 
opponents 


By TODD HART 


Sports Editor 


he NECC women’s volleyball 

team went 3-3 recently to 

bring its record to 6-6 on the 
season. 

The three wins included a 
strong showing against one of the 
divisions better teams in Mt. Ida. 

“I think we have greatly im- 
proved since the beginning of the 
season skill wise,” said coach Sue 
Macavoy. 

The Knights were able to pull 
out a tough win against a feisty 
Newbury College team. 

NECC was able to come out 
with the first two matches which 
were both close contests by scores 
of 15-13 and 15-12. 

Newbury rebounded in the 
third match surprising the Knights 
with a 15-7 win. 

But the NECC women were able 
to put Newbury away in the fourth 
match, 15-3. 

NECC split a tri-match earlier 
that week easily defeating CCRI 
but falling hard to Mt. Ida. 

In the first game against CCRI, 
the Knights won both matches 


handily by scores of 15-5 and 15-3. 

The second game was a differ- 
ent story altogether as the women 
were unable to muster up any 
type of offense and fell to division 
powerhouse Mt. Ida, 15-0 and 15- 
ak 

“We still need to work on our 
communication on the court that 
is one of our biggest problems so 
far,” Macavoy said. 

We definitely need to talk more 
on the court, that will be the key 
for us,” added Synthia Rosario. 

The results were better in their 
previous match against Mt. Ida as 
the Knights showed that they could 
play with any team in the confer- 
ence in a five match slugfest. 

Mt. Ida came out strong in the 
first match but could not pull away 
from the Knights barely winning, 
ANSI be 

NECC came out determined in 
the second match and kept Mt. Ida 
at bay with a strong 15-8 win. 

But the Knights were unable to 
keep the momentum going in the 
third match and were outplayed 
by a stronger team, losing the 
match 15-5. 

Using that loss as a catalyst, 
NECC came out in the fourth match 
determined to win and that they 
did in a close one, 15-12. 

Persistence is one of our big- 
gest strengths,” said Michelle 
Costanzo: “We never give up, we 
always come back and try to win.” 

Both teams came out to play in 


d fights to .500 


Todd Hart photo 


PEP TALK: Head coach Sue Macavoy goes over the game plan with her players during a break in the 


action against Mitchell College. 


the fifth and deciding match in 
this back and forth game, but NECC 
showed they wanted the win more 
as they defeated Mt. Ida, 15-13. 
The Knights were overmatched 
in their tri- match against Dean Jr. 
College and Harvard University 


during homecoming weekend los- 
ing both games. 

Against division powerhouse 
Dean College, NECC was unable to 
generate any offense falling in 
two matches, 15-3 and 15-6. 

The Harvard University team 


proved to be too strong for the 
Knights as they handily defeated 
the NECC women, 15-8 and 15-0. 

The team was scheduled to com- 
pete in the postseason, but be- 
cause of prior commitments will 
not be able to attend. 


Lupoli excels on and off court this fall 


@ Team leader would like 
to work in government 
position abroad after 
earning degree 


By TODD HART 
Sports Editor 


olleyballis a big part of Vin ivian Lupol s 


life. 


A graduate of Tewksbury High, she. : 


played all four years on the school’s varsity 
volleyball team. 


While at Tewksbury, she was ; named a ee 


Merrimack Valley all star during her junior 


and senior years and was named team MVP _ 


during her senior campaign. 

Lupoli’s start in the sport did not come 
until her freshman year in high school 
when she saw flyers around the school and 
decided to try it out. 

She was a member of the Junior Olympic 
volleyball team during her last three years 
of high school. 

And when not competing for a team 
during the summer she has attended nu- 
merous camps, including ones at Dracut 
High and Brandeis University. 

In her first year at NECC, she is one of the 
key members of the college’s volleyball 
team. 


All this for someone who has been play- 


ing the sport competitively for four years: 
“I saw the flyers around school and 
decided to give it a shot,” she said. “I was 


Todd Hart photo 
SERVING IT UP: Vivian Lupoli, who is 
first in the nation in service aces, delivers 
a deadly one against Mitchell College. 


surprised at how well I did starting out.” 
She believes the strongest aspect of her 
game is passing and hitting, but believes 
she needs to work on her communication 
on the court. 
Lupoli is number one in the country in 


he spring baseball informational meeting will be 

held on Oct. 26 in room D-129 in the sport and 

fitness center. If you are interested in playing in 
the spring, please plan to be in attendance or call the 
coaches office at ext. 3822 and leave a message if you are 
unable to attend, You may also leave a note in either of the 
coaches’ mailboxes in the sport and fitness center. 


service aces, a feat that surprises even her. 
“Twas really surprised at first,” she said. 


“The A aie collesereperionce i is still new | 


to me.” 

Although she is one of the top players on 
the team she said she does not always feel 
the pressure to be the team leader., 

“IT do not really feel any pressure,” she 
said. “We all work together as a team.” 

While she does not consider herself a 
team leader, her coach and fellow players 
look at her differently. 

“She helps all the players out and is a 
very strong player and that is one of the 
reasons she is one of thé co-captains,” 
Macanoy said. “ng Psp 

“She is definitely one of ine team leaders 
on the court,” said Synthia Rosario. 

Lupoli believes she has been so success- 
ful at things she has done because of the 
influence that her parents had on her al- 
ways encouraging her. - 

“My parents really helped me reach my 
goals,” she said. “They have always been the 
most supportive of me.” ~ 

Lupoli is working her: way towards a 
degree in political science which she hopes 
will lead to a job in government. 

“| have always been interested in diffez- 
ent sections of the government like the FBI 
and CIA,” she said. 

Her two major dreams are to obtain a 
doctorate of law degree and someday be- 
come an embassador to France, as she is 
fluent in French. 

NECC was not Lupoli’s first choice of 
higher education as she originally applied 
to Merrimack College, but could not attend. 

She now plans to get her associate’s 
degree at NECC while competing on the 
volleyball team and then will transfer to 
Merrimack to obtain her bachelor’s degree. 

Coach Sue Macavoy Has no doubts she 
will be able to do anything she wants if she 
continues on her current pace. 

“She is a great student athlete who works 
very hard,” Macavoy said. “I think if she 
keeps up the work she will make it.” 


- the first meet. 


Dionne improves and 
impresses in-2nd meet 


teve Dionne recently competed ina 
cross country meet at Babson College 
_ improving his be time from 


‘Dionne finished the meet a fime of 
34:37 an improvement of nearly one minute 
over his previous time. 

“J.am looking forward:to the last meet. 
and hoping to have a good eeeete said” 
Dionne. : 

‘ It-was:a net course and it was a very 
windy day,” said coach Dawn Caputo. “I 
would have loved to see what he could have 
done if the conditions had been better.” 

Caputo said that Dionne will be in a. 
heavy training program during the off sea- 
son including a few road races in prepara: 
tion for next season. 


Basketball players 
needed for fall 


‘Any students interested in participating 


on the men’s or women’s basketball teams 
should contact Athletic Director Pam Santin 
at ext. 3820. . 


Upcoming events 
Women’s soccer 

Oct. 29 at Mt. Ida, 3 p.m... 
Oct. 31 Springfield Tech, 11 a.m. 

Women’s Volleyball 
Oct. 24 at Newbury College (with CCRI) 1 
p-m. 

Cross Country 

Oct. 24 at CCRI, 11 a.m. 

Intramurals - 
Volleyball Wednesdays noon to 1p.m. 
Flag football Mondays noon to, 1p.m. 
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Center offers affordable fitness experience 


_ © State of the art 
equipment and 
professional staff 
available students 


By STEPHEN FLAGG 
Staff Reporter 


ome students are unaware 
S of the benefits NECC has to 

offer. Many students waste 
hundreds of dollars on high priced 
health clubs when they have a 
state of the art fitness center free 
of charge here at the college. 

Rob Parker, a graduate of 
Springfield College with a degree 
in applied exercise physiology, 
coordinates the NECC Wellness 
and Fitness center, which surpris- 
ingly few students know exists. 

“We have state of the art Cybex 
weight machines,” Parker said 
“Thirteen different pieces to be 
exact, which rivals any gym 
around.” 

If you have ever been to a pro- 
fessional health club, you prob- 
ably noticed they have more than 
13 pieces of equipment, but it’s all 
“frills”, Parker said. 

“They have all these fancy pieces 
of equipment that are only there 


to get you to walk through the 
doors,” Parker said. 

“The Wellness and Fitness cen- 
ter has everything you need, as far 
as equipment, to get a proper 
workout and it’s free,” said Jason 
Price, NECC student and regular 
fitness center user. 

If you would rather get fit than 
bulk up, the fitness center offers a 
number of different options. 

One option is use of the state- 
of-the-art cardiovascular ma- 
chines. 

“We have two of every cardio- 
vascular machine that are found 
in the high priced gyms,” Parker 
said. “We have two step, rowing 
and cycle machines, along with 
three tread mills.” 

The other option is to enroll in 
some of the classes which are of- 
fered. 

Parker said they offer self-de- 
fense classes and nutrition semi- 
nars free of charge and also a 
fitness class which costs $1 a class 
or $15 a semester. Parker issues a 
challenge to anyone who can find 
a gym that offers a better deal. 

Pete Tompkins, a registered fit- 
ness monitor for the NECC gym 
and ex-pro cyclist, remembers a 
time when students did not have 
such a fine gym at their disposal. 


No Place So Close 
Can Take You So Fj; 


HOUSE 


fo 
Saturday, Octo 


r Freshmen & Transfers 


‘ober 31, 1998 
Auditorium 


St, Rte. 114, Salem 


For more infornat o'378) 542-6210. 


Admissions 


OPEN HOUSE SCHEDULE 
9:30 Continental Breakfast 


10:00 A Message from President 
~~ Nancy D. Harrington 


10:15 A Message from Nate Bryant, 
Director of Admissions 


10:20 Multimedia Presentation 
10:45 Discussions with Faculty from 


Each Major 
11:40 Discussions with 


Student Services Offices 


12:00 Student-led Tours 


We. look forward to meeting you! 


Quality Programs 
+ Excellent Faculty 
+ Low Cost Tuition 


= An Outstanding Educational 


Value 


n, contact the 


“When I first came here all 
they had for us was an old beat up 
piece of ‘crap’ universal machine 
that didn’t even have pins to hold 
the weights on,” he said. “There 
were no rugs on the floors and the 
room that now houses the Cybex 
equipment, was a dance studio.” 

“Parker (who took the job as 
coordinator three and a half years 
ago) has taken the fitness center 
from an absolute disgrace to one 
ofthe finest show pieces this school 
has to offer,” Tompkins said. 

The finest attribute the 
Wellness and Fitness center has to 
offer, Parker, Tompkins and Price 
pointed out, is the individual at- 
tention and friendly environment 
offered to all the people who work 
out. 

If someone is having trouble 
with a machine or a workout, ev- 
eryone there is eager and happy to 
lend a helping hand or friendly 
advice, Parker said. 

Near the end of every semester 
Parker offers gift certificates, cloth- 
ing and even stereo equipment 
that students bid points on. Each 
day something new is offered to 
bid on. 

“You obtain points simply by 
coming down to the fitness center 
and before working out, sign a 


NOW OFFERING 


33 EXCITING 
MAJORS 


Chemistry 


Business Administration 
Cartography 


Communications 

Computer & Information Studies 
Criminal Justice 

Economics 

Educational Studies 

Graphic Arts 

Liberal Arts 

Mathematics 

Social Work 

Sports, Fitness & Leisure 


Theatre & Speech Communication 
...and many more. 


¢ Salem State Welcomes Transfers... 


to SSC. 


last year over 1,100 students transferred 


* There's. Still Time To Apply! 


—_ 


Salem && 


STATEICOLLEGE 


sheet and get a point,” he said. 
There is also a bench press com- 
petition held which enables Parker 
to do a study on body size and 
weight in relation to strength. 
The bench press competition 
will be held Nov. 23-25 
Prize money and trophies will 
be awarded to the winners. 
Hours of operation are Mon- 
Thursday 9 a.m-7 p.m.. Friday 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. and Saturday 10 a.m.- 
1 p.m. 


The wellness and 
fitness center has 
everything you 
need to geta 
proper workout... 


National Collegiate 
Alcohol Awareness Week 


at Northern Essex Community Coflege 


October 17-23 


& 


a 


AA week-long Observance of the Negative Implications of 
Aleskel Muse and a Celebration of Heathy rblternatives 


ALTERNATIVE HEALTH FAIR 
Saturday, Oct. 17, 10 am-4 pm, Student Center, $1 admission 
Experience free alternative health therapies tal chi, reflexology, reiki, mas- 
sage, aromatherapy and other healing arts. Co-sponsored by The wellness 
Collaborative, Matha’s Tranquility Center, The Tobacco Free Coalition & 
%] The Reiki Healing Center for Mind, Body & Spirit. 


BACCHUS OUTREACH & RESOURCE TABLE 
Monday, Oct. 19-Friday, Oct. 23, 11 am-1 pm, Lawrence Atrium 
Learn how to make great alcohol free drinks and sign up to Join BACCHUS, 
a peer education group focusing on alcohol and other drug education. Take 
the Alcohol IQ test and get current Information on alcohol and alcoho! abuse. 


ALCOHOL IQ TEST & RESOURCE TABLE 
Monday, Oct. .19-Friday, Oct. 23, 11 am-1 pm, Cafeteria 

Take the Alcohol! IQ test and get Current information.on alcohol, alcohol abuse 
and DWI laws. 


MOVIE: WHEN A MAN LOVES A WOMAN 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, 11 am-1 pm, 5-7 pm, Lawrence Atrium 

A sensitive portrayal of how a young family copes with alcoholism. 
* 4 Discussion to follow. 


| ALCOHOL AWARENESS FAIR 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, 11 am-1 pm, Lawrence Atrium a 
Local agencies will be on sight to Inform students about services and to 
promote alcohol awareness (Mass Prevention Center, Saving Lives Pro- 
gram, Safe Communities). Co-sponsored by the Criminal Justice Program. 


ALCOHOL AWARENESS FAIR 
Thursday, Oct. 22, 11 am-1 pm, Spurk Lobby 

Local agencies will be on sight to inform students about services and to 
promote alcohol awareness (Mass Prevention Center, The Psychological 
Center, Saving Lives Program, Haverhill Police Department). Co-sponsored 
by the Alcohol & Drug Certificate Program. 


SCREAMING WITH PLEASURE PRODUCTIONS 
“Last Call: A Sobering Look at Alcohol Abuse” 
Thursday, Oct. 22, 12-1 pm, Lecture Hall A 

An exciting, entertaining and captivating production using comedy, drama, 
Juggling and other vaudevillian techniques to shed light on a number of 
substance abuse issues. 


FOLK SINGER SARA WHEELER 
Friday, Oct. 23, 12-1 pm, Jitters Café § 
Folk singing at Its best, Sarah Wheeler's voice fills the room with soothing 

melodies and strong emotion. Learn about the local coffee house scene 
where folk music Is an enjoyable alternative to standard weekend parties. |... 
Refreshments will be served. 


NIRSA NATURAL HIGH CAMPAIGN 
Friday, Oct. 23, 12-1 pm, Spurk Lobby 

Recreational sports are a natural high. Learn about opportunities to get 
high naturally, from rock dimbing clinics to coed vollleyball. Free raffle for 
sport and recreational equipment, 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG AWARENESS: 
HOW TO IDENTIFY PROBLEMS 

Friday, Oct, 23, 12-1:30 pm, Lecture Hall A 
Guest Speaker Jackle Latino 

Jackie Latino, Director of Alcohol and Other Drug Education at Holy Cross 
College, provides Information for faculty and staff to assist them in their 
role as educators.’ The focus of the workshop will be on identifying at-risk | 
students and referring them for help. Refreshments will be served. 


=, ot 
Abe 
4 ECC Alco ia Drug Certificate Program, NECC Criminal Justice Program: 


Sign language interpreters may be requested by 
calling 978-556-3897. (V/TTY) or via email to: 
interpret@necc.mass.edu 


ECC Substance Abuse Task Force, Specialized Student Services, Student 
ctivities Department, Student Health Services, Polnegs & Fitness Center 
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Healing 
hands 


Fair showcases alternative ways to stay 
physically and mentally healthy 


Michael J. LaBella photos 
EASING THE PAIN: Area residents receive benefits from the Alternative Health Fair coordinated by 
Pat Kepschull, director of student health services. Clockwise from top left: Suz Bedrosian balances the 
energy in Carol McMurray using Reiki healing; Peggy Conroy from Touchstone Healing Arts of 
Merrimack uses polarity therapy on Maureen McDonald; Angela Montagna helps her mother Sarah 
Montagna calibrate their iridology machine which tests the eyes for clues to diseases; and Carol Westcott, 
Reiki healer, applies the soothing touch to Up With People cast member Lotte Strand of Denmark. 


